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What Js an Educated Man? 


Our False Public Philosophy of Education 


By M. L. 


G. K. Cnesrerton, in an admirable pre- 
face to Charles Dickens’ Hard Times, refers 
to the great novelist as “a man without 
education in any serious sense whatever.” 
Similarly, J. W. N. Sullivan in his epochal 
study of Beethoven not only points out re- 
peatedly that the celebrated composer was 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


How do you tell whether a man is an 
educated person? Is it because he has a 
vast fund of knowledge, because he is 
a winner of $64,000 questions, or be- 
cause he has some understanding of 
nuclear fission? Is there a correlation 
between education and the ability to 
make money, and is there a connection 
between education and the cultivation 
of linguistic, literary, and aesthetic dis- 
ciplines? In other words, is the edu- 
cated person one who ts primarily prac- 
tical or one who eschews the utilitarian 
pursuits of the workaday world? These 
are difficult questions because they in- 
volve a definition of one’s philosoph 
of education; and we all know it 1s 
easier to talk about know-how than to 
speculate on the underlying concepts 
that go to make up a philosophy. The 
author, who ts in the department of 
education at Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, has performed a 
service in writing this article. Read it 
carefully to sharpen your own view- 
points on educational philosophy. 
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not éducated but proceeds to state bluntly 
that “he was not an educable man.” ‘These 
instances furnish a highly provocative point 
of departure for a consideration of the 
currently impressive question: “What, ex. 
actly, is an educated man?” 

The cited examples lend an especially 
puzzling complexity to the problem. Were 
these critics merely noting an absence of 
formal schooling, of academic degrees? 
Were they referring to some rudimentary 
lack of total literacy such as a mute help 
lessness before simple arithmetic? Were 
they perhaps showing a particular anxiety 
in distinguishing clearly between the crea- 
tive capacity and mere scholarly cultiva 
tion? Whatever their motives, it is of the 
utmost significance that they felt no need 
to amplify their straightforward assertions 
that these two immortals were not educated 
men. 

Our present frenetic concern with the 
problem of a “sound” education invokes an 
amazingly similar set of questions. Amount 
ing almost to a national phobia, our haunt. 
ing fear that we are not educated goads us 
with tragic force and impels the same ques- 
tioning attitude. Are we miseducated? Are 
we only partially educated? Are we, per 
haps, not educated at all? 

Walter Lippmann’s recent elucidation of 
The Public Philosophy defines a striking 
need for mass insight into the broad po- 
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litical crises which continually beset us. 
More pertinently, however, it overlooks the 
pervasive presence of a mystical mass con- 
ception which is undoubtedly doing us un- 
told damage. Our falsely weird “public 
philosophy of education” is in a fair way 
likely to retard intellectual progress to the 
point of a complete standstill. Whether we 
consider the hasty indictments by respected 
scholars of Dickens and Beethoven or per- 
haps the daily unreasoned judgments of 
irate citizens, the popular and obsessive ac- 
cusation that so-and-so is not educated is 
becoming literally sickening. 

Our former leader, Harry S$. Truman, is 
perhaps the classic example of this finger 
pointing. Rated by some historians as one 
of the ablest of our presidents, and the con- 
tinual recipient of honorary degrees, Mr. 
Truman has been blithely pronounced 
“uneducated” perhaps more than any other 
human being in all history. This case alone 
seems to point to the extraordinary need 
of a mass shock treatment, a shaking to our 
senses that will dispel at least some of the 


precious mythology and mysticism sur- 
rounding the public conception of educa- 
tion, 


On the surface, our “public philosophy 
of education” seems to be elusively com- 
pounded of many diverse elements. It has 
been most influenced by two antithetical 
and strangely conflicting forces. The first 
of these is, of course, a firm American belief 
in the money value of an education, i.e., its 
practical usability. The second paradoxi- 
cally derives from an ancient, scholarly 
tradition of leisurely cultivation in linguis- 
tic, literary, and aesthetic realms. This latter 
tradition studiously eschews the practical 
and claims its prestige mainly because of its 
divorcement from the mundane, utilitarian 
pursuits of the workaday world. 

Thus the most striking aspect of this 
public philosophy is its insistence upon an 
easy reconciliation of these diametrically 
opposed views. Educational philosophers 
may strain at these questions, but the gen- 
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eral public has no sympathy for such ir- 
relevancies. The deliberate preservation of 
an uncomplicated attitude in this realm en- 
ables us to marvel at the “education” of a 
shoe cobbler who can answer $64,000 ques- 
tions and, in turn, to laugh sociably at an 
“uneducated” president of the United 
States. It enhances our sense of wonder and 
appreciation of the beer distributor who 
loves to quote Francis Thompson's The 
Hound of Heaven or collect first editions 
and our gleeful approval of the Ph.D. who 
is working temporarily but ostentatiously 
as a bartender or truck driver. It is thus 
our weirdly cherished fancy to leave such 
problems unresolved and to enjoy im- 
mensely the incongruities and “characters” 
which such an inane sport provides. 

The parent, however, is strangely subject 
to fitful episodes of integrity in this matter. 
His first concern comes pathetically with 
the tardy but dawning realization that his 
own offspring is not a genius. It is at this 
delayed moment, perhaps, that he thinks 
seriously about a sound education and 
vociferously projects the inadequacies of 
his own heredity full blast at the schools. In 
this almost universal predilection we may, 
in a stroke, ruthlessly uncover the roots of 
present, irate aspects of the public attitude. 

The public, of course, has been sadly de- 
luded by a series of misleading symbolisms 
of equality. To seize upon a convenient and 
obvious one, let us consider the luxury 
automobile. As a symbol of the satisfying 
feeling that “I am somebody in this world,” 
the fancy car is without equal. The snob- 
appeal advertising in this field strengthens 
such a belief. The extension of this attitude 
of one’s worth is also achieved by the pleas- 
ant satisfactions of “dressing as well as the 
next one’’ and having a variety of niceties 
to reassure one of one’s substantial worth 
and conformity. 

The unconscious extension of such sat- 
isfactions to the seeming logic that “my 
child should do as well in school as the 
next one” is the great dooming fallacy 
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which devastatingly explodes this whole 
structure of self-esteem. It is simply a non 
sequitur, All of the snob-appeal earmarks 
of superiority are of little avail to the hap- 
less child. It is really somewhat pathetic 
that these cannot stand him in good stead 
before the complexities of reading and cal- 
culating. American ingenuity cannot yet 
outwit one aspect of nature, namely, her 
inexorable law of averages. Ultimately we 
may all drive a car in the “high-priced 
field,” but there is no immediate prospect 
of a mass upsurge into the “high-I.Q. field.” 

The schools have borne the brunt of out- 
raged mediocrity and inferiority long 
enough. It is perhaps time to inform many 
occupants of plush upholstery that the in- 
telligent child has no difficulty whatever 
with rudiments like reading. It would be 
an amazing revelation to the public in gen- 
eral if they knew that about one-third of 
our children could learn to read well and 
easily without any instruction whatever, 
and that a large fraction of this group have 
actually done that before entering school. 
It would perhaps be equally disturbing to 
point out that a less fortunate third would 
have extraordinary difficulty, no matter 
what teacher or system we devise. 

This latter idea is not merely a caustic re- 
buke. An immensely imporiant and unfore- 
seen danger in the present drive for better 
financial support of education is the almost 
inevitable public expectation that we can 
finally buy these improvements as we have 
so gaily bought automobiles. Resentment is 
strong also among those in the upper eche- 
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lons of scholastic aptitude. A continuous 
obsession with genius poses for every person 
with superior intelligence a sort of lifetime 
quandary. Every day there is the nagging 
question, “Am I a genius?” until the 
middle-aged negative answer somehow 
seems to be the fault of the school. Thus 
an important facet of the public attitude 
is the outraged illusion that we are vastly 
peopled with unripened genius, and that 
schools of the proper kind would have 
brought this precious product to fruition. 
These are among the great enlightening 
views on education which dilettante schol- 
ars and laymen have been generously plac- 
ing before us in recent times, Even our 
busy industrial leaders have taken the time 
to examine our inadequacies and affirm 
such judgments. The hard upheaval is per- 
haps ending, and the painful release of 
halfway adequate funds for education 
seems assured. Let us not forget, however, 
that this money has been earmarked by the 
aforementioned laymen for the purchase of 


something which money will not buy. Our 
next great upheaval will undoubtedly be 
an accounting for the failure to make silk 
purses out of sow’s ears. 

Meanwhile we can continue to puzzle 
over the minor paradox that we reserve the 
highest place for Dickens and Beethoven in 


a modern educational curriculum while 
scholars concede carelessly that these were 
not educated men, and while the public 
militantly blames the schools for not suc- 
ceeding in making every little “Dickens” 
into a big one. 


Creativity in Supervision. When supervision is creative, the supervisor is not afraid to 
admit that he does not know. He sees his need for a rich background in many disciplines, not 
only for his own growth but so he can share these resources with others when they are needed 
and desired. He recognizes and uses group efforts. He realizes that best results are achieved 
when various people with different abilities contribute their best talents and energies. 


—Jenniz Wancert in Educational Leadership. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here are three articles that deal with behavior problems of high-school pupils. It 
is probably true that the great majority of students are conformists. That ts, they 
don't cause disturbance to the teacher or the class by rebellious acts. Frequently, 
teachers ave perplexed as to how best to handle youth who disturb the tenor of the 
classroom, In the old days corporal punishment was common and even today, in 
many states, it may be legally administered. In other states, bodily punishment is 
illegal and teachers are not permitted to lay a hand on pupils. In schools that draw 
“om from low socioeconomic backgrounds, there is likely to be a greater number of 
behavior problems. In a few cities, teachers of classes in these schools are given lighter 
loads to enable them to cope with behavior problems. These articles do not tell how 
to solve behavior problems but they do demonstrate some techniques and viewpoints 
that have proved effective. Donald N. Nelson, author of the first article, is a teacher 
in St. Cloud, Minnesota. Roy Cochrane, author of the second, is principal of Gault 
Junior High School in Tacoma, Washintgon. Paul W. Schmidtchen, the third writer, 
who has contributed recently to Tue CLeaRInG House, ts principal of the high school 
in Metuchen, New Jersey. 


Let Me Teach Rascals 


By DONALD N. NELSON 


Recentiy I was crrricizen because I did 
not override our school’s board of publica- 
tions in its choice of several students to fill 
positions on this year’s newspaper staff. One 
teacher said of one girl, “I know Jane. I've 
had her in my class. She's a rascal.” 

The remark started me thinking. After 
a retrospection of rascals, [ soon realized 
that I like them in my journalism classes. 

Just what is a rascal? By rascal I do not 
mean the maladjusted, psychotic per- 
sonality. Neither do I mean that person 
shackled by a low LQ. to the bottom of the 
class. The real knave is that high-spirited, 
exuberant student who, because of boredom 
or disinterest, may disturb a class. No dul- 
lard, he has that intangible quality—verve, 
spark, zest, call it what you will—and with 
this he has an unusual interest in others. 

Experience has shown me that rascals 
have many qualities essential to newswork. 
Naturally the course cannot serve as the 


dumping ground for the misfits from the 
rest of the high-school curriculum; however, 
it can provide an opportunity for the stu- 
dent and teacher to divert roguery into use- 
ful channels. - 

There is an innate quality in man that 
makes him seek recognition from his fel- 
lows. The rascal thrives on attention. A 
journalist like this impish person is but a 
voice striving to be heard. The paper ad- 
viser who can harness the rogue’s energy 
will find himself loyally served. Few areas 
of our high-school curriculum provide such 
an excellent place to teach responsibility 
and to develop the whole individual as the 
journalism class. Because of its nature, the 
course is actually one of individual instruc. 
tion. The close contact of the teacher and 
student provides almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for counseling. 

In news writing and reporting the stu- 
dent sees a value in the language arts. Em- 
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phasis is placed on clear, concise, accurate 
writing. He immediately sees the need for 
correct grammar and the development of 
literary skills, which are vital to effective 
self-expression. To succeed, the student 
journalist soon learns also that dependabil- 
ity, punctuality, neatness, and grooming 
are essential. In addition to such character 
traits as loyalty, courtesy, and tact, this 
knave discovers that not only must he say 
much in few words but he must listen in- 
tently if he wishes to get his story. 

One facet of roguery is insight into the 
reactions of others. As a journalist, the 
scamp adds even more to his interest in 
other people and his zest for living. The 
notorious perceptive power of the rogue is 
undoubtedly his greatest news asset. Little 
escapes him and he is often able to find 
that interesting feature which makes an 
everyday happening into a good news story. 

How can this student be made to assume 
responsibility? The possibility of a libel 
suit, brought on by carelessness, drives 
home the fact that with the vital freedom 
of the press the news writer must shoulder 
an equally essential obligation to society. 

Looking back at my rascals I see the most 
unforgettable and lovable students. And 
most of the memories are pleasant. Head- 
ing the list would be Pat and Mike, the 
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roguish, redheaded twins who abounded in 
mischief if they were not busy and had 
the ability to recognize “busywork" at its 
face value. Once they were working with 
purpose, they became the most diligent and 
by far the most loyal students in the class. 

Another of the rogues was the clever 
Jean. Ignoring every rule of the school, she 
managed to stay home more than any other 
student. Her excuse was simply, “I'm 
bored.” Taking over the responsibilities of 
the business manager, she carried out every 
detail to perfection. She presented a set of 
books for auditing that remain unequaled. 
One week after graduation Jean became 
the secretary to a vice-president of one of 
our large utility companies and kept that 
job until she married. 

In the same category are countless others 
—strong, individual personalities, who 
must be taught as individuals. Long remem. 
bered are the successful rogues with their 
wit and originality; soon forgotten are the 
servile with their ability to recite the book. 
Journalism for rascals is not a cure-all. The 
interested teacher will find challenge, en- 
joyment, and unequaled personal satisfac- 
tion. The first success of a rascal will 
quickly ease many misgivings and spur 
teacher and students on with greater con- 
fidence. 


Moral Training of Culprits 


By ROY COCHRANE 


Said the librarian: Of course I cannot 
have students in here who are a disciplinary 
problem. The purpose of the library is to 
allow reading and study. 

Responded the teacher: That is exactly 
the way I feel about my classes. The stu- 
dents are there to learn. The disciplinary 
case has no place with me. 

Says the principal: We exercise great pa 


tience, but our facilities and personnel will 
extend only so far. The unruly boy and the 
sneaky girl are out. School must keep. 

Says the counselor: Guidance and dis. 
cipline are separate. Counseling is a matter 
requiring the full confidence of the student. 
We try to help students to pursue the right 
pattern but of course can take no part in 
disciplining them, 
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The protective function of jails and other 
disciplinary separations of the culprit from 
the victimized is well recognized, but here 
we are concerned with moral education or 
the way to cope with culprits for their own 
good as well as for our protection. 

I sometimes resent the time needed for 
keeping a few students in line when there 
are so many who are eager to learn. Some 
of you also resent having to take time from 
your classwork to maintain discipline. I am 
wrong—we are wrong—to resent this duty. 
Moral training is more valuable than read- 
ing or dancing. Discipline is moral training, 
and the effects of this work will last long 
after the mastery of the common skills has 
been attained. 

Moral training, or discipline, often re- 
quires acts instead of words, The words 
come first if convenient, but “I wasn’t told” 
is not a valid excuse for infractions, The 
ten never been re- 
pealed. The requirements of good order, 
attention, and obedience can be traced 
clear back to the Decalogue. Such reasoning 
is beyond the student. The student who 
claims he has not been told is frequently 
the one who cannot understand words and 
requires acts. If he could reason it out, he 
wouldn't need disciplining. We have to 
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help his moral growth by punishment. 


No one is free from discipline. Even a 
United States senator may be censured, If 
we don't pay our bills, the credit association 
disciplines us. If we drive too fast, the po- 
lice discipline us. 

Discipline may be defined as the skillful 
application of punishment to culprits for 
the purpose of changing their behavior. 
To avoid punishment, to forgive the child, 
to let him go, may do him far more harm 
than the severest handling we can give. 


Rules for Discipline 


1, State the charge plainly, 

2. Review the past handling of the stu- 
dent to help in determining suitable pun- 
ishment. 
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4. Keep in mind that punishment should 
be the least which is effective in producing 
reform, that it is not retaliatory, is not a 
means of equalizing for trouble caused. Its 
sole purpose is to achieve better behavior. 

4. Weigh each culprit’s susceptibility to 
reform, and apply that measure which will 
bring about a change. 

5. Refer the child only when your own 
means of control are insufficient. The nearer 
to the source that control can be attained 
the better. The counselor may be able to 
hold off the need for severe penalty by trying 
to sell better conduct to the culprit. The 
longer a final punishment can be held in 
reserve, the more chance of successful 
change in the student, but when first efforts 
are ineffective the case must be referred. 

6. Explain the need for the punish- 
ment. Although explanation cannot always 
continue to the point where the culprit ac- 
cepts the punishment as wise, this goal can 
occasionally be reached by cool discussion 
—often with pauses in which the culprit 
thinks through each step of his problem. 

I once asked a man who had just at- 
tended a Citizenship Education conference 
what had been said about the handling of 
a certain type of citizenship education need. 

A boy had broken the windows of a 
widow's house on Veterans’ Day. Now 
the boy was back in school and needed 
to be taught something about citizen- 
ship. What sort of education was pro- 
posed for such a situation? 

The reply was that the conference was not 
on discipline but on projects for the ad- 
vancement of citizenship concepts. 

The notion that deportment, citizenship, 
or morals can be taught by words and proj- 
ects alone is very prevalent; curiously 
enough, disciplinary situations are deemed 
a mere interference in the educative process. 
Teachers are bothered by boys who are cry- 
ing aloud to be taught respect for authority 
with something more convincing than lan- 
guage. The teacher's annoyance is probably 
in proportion to his absorption with an 
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adult view of subject matter, his lack of 
preparedness to cope with culprits, and his 
underestimate of the value of correct han- 
dling of these citizenship education op- 
portunities. 

How can a teacher be prepared to cope 
with culprits? Let's try the case method. 
Take a piece of paper and jot down what 
you would do if— 

(1) Five girls are reported by a teacher 
who says, “They were smoking.” 

(2) You enter a disorderly classroom. 
Some students are tussling, some are yell- 
ing, one throws a pencil across the room, 
they pay no attention to you. 

(3) A boy can’t see the blackboard but is 
ashamed to tell the teacher of his disability. 
She sets him out in the hall for insolence. 
She tells him to straighten up on the stool 
there. He slumps. The more she tells him 
to sit up straight, the more he slumps. 

(4) A girl comes to school in a dress the 
teacher thinks is suggestive and indecent. 

(5) A small boy is found carrying a 
straight razor “as protection” from bigger 
boys. 

(6) A boy cut school one afternoon, As 
punishment he is assigned make-up work 
after school. He does not attend, but leaves 
school with the others each day. 

(7) A boy in shop makes a naughty ges- 
ture to tease the toolroom boy, who finally 
flips a dirty brush at him, staining his white 
sweater. 

If your seven reactions are jotted down, 
read further. If not, stop here and do it. 

Looking over the readers’ shoulders, I 
can see one paper marked thus: (1) Find 
out more about it. (2) Find out more about 
it. (3) Find out more about the teacher. 
(4) Let’s look into this. (5) Was the razor 
sharp? (6) Find out more about it. (7) Find 
out more. 

Perhaps this set of answers is better than 
the following: (1) Expel them. (2) Discon- 
tinue the class. (3) Break his spirit. (4) Make 
her take the dress off. (5) Cut him with his 
own razor. (6) Expel him. (7) Expel both. 
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The urge to understand is better than 
retaliatory anger. Sometimes action must 
be taken immediately; sometimes it is pos- 
sible to find out more. 

You are interested in citizenship educa- 
tion for all the boys and girls. The way you 
handle each case will affect many other 
lives. Particulars are important but it is 
never possible to know all the background, 
circumstances, and excuses that may throw a 
different light on the act. Since you have first 
reacted as you might have to, on incomplete 
data, here is additional information. 

(1) Fie girls smoking. No, the teacher 
did not see every one of the five girls ac- 
tually smoking. Elaine smoked and handed 
the cigarette to Sharon, but the teacher is 
sure they are all bad girls. She would be 
happy to see them expelled because of their 
influence on younger girls. 

(2) Disorderly classroom. The regular 
teacher has not demanded Sunday manners. 
The class knew how far they could go with 
him and never got out of hand when the 
lesson was going on. 

(3) Ashamed of nearsightedness. The 
boy's disability was on the health records 
but not on the cumulative record card 
which the teacher might consult. His resent. 
ment at correction continued to exceed the 
teacher's patience. 

(4) Indecent skirt. According to the 
grapevine, some girls were in conspiracy to 
wear tight skirts made of leopard cloth. 
The girl who was caught was wearing the 
forerunner of a style honoring the “Cats” 
—gangs which indulged in senseless cruelty 
to innocent people. Parents as well as teach- 
ers were alarmed at the development. 

(5) Straight razor. No information. Was 
the razor “planted” on this innocent boy to 
see whether the rule against carrying such 
weapons would be enforced? Would he 
have become so scared as actually to at- 
tempt to use the razor? Perhaps the police 
may take time to inquire—we turned it over 
to them along with an assortment of fist 
weights and a spring knife, taken from boys 
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whose use of them, if any, was never brought 
to light. 

(6) Neglect to stay after school as re- 
quired. Plenty of information. Mother com- 
mitted to mental hospital. Father working 
overtime, sees the boy briefly on week ends 
only. Grandmother cares for smaller chil- 
dren in the family. The boy wears a leather 
jacket bought secondhand for $20.00 of 
which $5.00 has been paid, and he is being 
pressed for the balance. He had a job on a 
poultry farm but quit it due to family dis- 
turbance (or because he hadn't the patience 
to keep it). He had a work permit for this 
job (which took most of his nonschool 
time). Now he was looking for another. 
Could hardly keep his mind on schoolwork 
during the school day, much less during 
detention, 

(7) Boy gets his white sweater stained. 
The gesture is called “giving him the fin- 
ger.” It derives from the underworld, where 
it is considered a ribald threat of homo- 
sexual attack and a serious insult, Through 
familiarity, its meaning is somewhat weak- 
ened, The gesture may have been copied by 
the boy without any understanding of its 
meaning, but the violent effect it produced 
makes such an interpretation seem naive. 

‘These are the most pertinent of many 
circumstantial facts. What grades did these 
students achieve in their schoolwork? What 
were the 1.Q.'s? Did they have any plan for 
their own lives or education? Were they 
leaders or followers? Were these first of- 
fenses, or the latest in a long series of social 
infractions? Did they come from “good” 
homes or “bad?” 

The price of a pound of butter may 
change from week to week, but a student 
needs always to feel that the price of crime 
is too high. To show his daring by openly 
smoking before students and teachers may 
be worth much to a boy or girl in need of 
bolstered prestige. The cost must be greater 
than he estimates the worth, If all six girls 
in problem 1 had been seen to smoke, a 
different penalty might be appropriate to 
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each. A repeater might be expelled; a 
learner forgiven; a show-off given a dis- 
agreeable task to perform in the midst of 
other students; a self-righteous girl sent 
home to bring a parent; a contrite one 
given some small detention as a reminder; 
and a sociable girl who got into the group 
by mistake be severely admonished. 

We could follow through and suggest a 
range of punishments for each of the cul- 
prits on the list. Something should be done 
to each. | take it back—occasionally enough 
punishment is taking place from natural 
causes. If a culprit escapes correction, he is 
only building up to a more severe punish- 
ment of his greater crimes, punishment 
which neither teacher, principal, nor even 
judge can prevent. Moral disasters are pre- 
vented only by moral training in the form 
of penalties stiff enough to deter crime and 
yet not so severe as to go beyond the capac- 
ity of the student to understand and profit 
by the correction, 

Children may consider themselves bad 
because they don't do everything according 
to published rules. The gap between pub- 
lished rules and enforced rules should be 
small. Yet we are an idealistic people who 
feel deeply the urge to set up high stand- 
ards in every aspect of conduct and to moti- 
vate our students toward these standards, A 
guilty student who would excuse his act 
because he hadn't heard an adult state a 
prohibition for the exact and specific deed, 
has little sincerity in him. We moralize so 
profusely that every student is warned well 
ahead of time. He, and the others, can learn 
only by feeling enforcement. Allowance 
should be made for those of low intelligence 
(these are not the ones to propound a sup- 
posed loophole in the general rules!). But 
they, too, must learn by enforcement, tem- 
pered to their own needs. 

In order to mete out punishment to cul- 
prits for the purpose of educating the whole 
school in citizenship and morals, we must 
first avoid the severe punishment our anger 
would prompt. 


—— 


1957 BEHAVIOK 

A principal once encountered a teacher 
breathing heavily: 

“I suppose you wonder why I'm out 
of my class. I don’t know what's hap- 
pening there. A girl pushed on the glass 
and broke a window. I got so mad I 
was afraid I'd lay hands on her and 
choke her, so I left. I'm cooled off now. 
I'll go back and tell her not to do it 
again.” 

Was the girl adequately punished by 
natural means? The cut on her wrist from 
the jagged glass was slightly painful, the 
blood was scary. The interlude in the first- 
aid room was, however, a relief from the 
monotony of the class. So was the entertain- 
ment of watching the janitor chisel out the 
old putty and replace the glass. Did the girl 
pay for it? Silly question. “Somebody 
pushed her"”—how could her parents be to 
blame? 

The rest of the class saw the blood and 
the bandage and were impressed that break- 
ing windows was dangerous. The teacher 
was right in checking her first impulse to 
resent the insult to herself by behavior that 
would show she “lacked control.” An attack 
upon the girl might have done the girl no 
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harm, but it would have so horrified the 
others that further lessons from the teacher 
would have been ineffective. Violence is so 
much more dramatic than g x 4. Misbe- 
havior is usually not performed for the pur- 
pose of insulting the teacher. In any case, 
he should not feel insulted. Nor is misbe- 
havior a game of bridge in which student 
and teacher take turns at playing a card or 
laying it on the table. Misbehavior is an 
occasion for moral instruction by act and 
word. 

It is the job of all school people—teachers, 
librarians, counselors, principals 
wisely with each case as long as it can be 
controlled by such punishments as each has 
authority to administer. When the culprit 
cannot longer be helped without harm to 
other students, the educator must relinquish 
the case. Pressure from the community says 
accusingly: “You expelled him! Now look 
at him—he's gone from bad to worse. If 
only you had let him stay!” But those who 
believe in citizenship know there is a line 
where the school’s responsibility ceases. 

A punishment greater than any the 
school can give, may eventually teach citi- 
zenship to the reluctant culprit. 


to cope 


Corporal Punishment and Discipline 


By PAUL W. SCHMIDTCHEN 


Ler ME SAY in no uncertain terms that I 
am opposed to school use of corporal pun- 
ishment. I dislike the negative connotation 
of our schools being singled out as the crux 
of the disciplinary problem and that a 
birch rod will cure it. 

We have youngsters today who do not 
behave as they should behave. We have 
always had youngsters who do not behave 
as they should behave! Boys and girls to- 
day are no worse than they were back in 
1936 when I first began to teach. Conditions 
are worse, yes. Headlines, loss in security, 


a growing selfishness, family relationships, 
national scandals—these are apparently 
worse. But the youngsters are not! They 
are, I will admit, more aggressive, more ar 
ticulate, more prone to question adults 
If this is bad, if this is what parents do not 
want, then by all means parents should con- 
tinue to heap blame on the youngsters and 
see that schools destroy this bid for knowl. 
edge. But they should not criticize teen. 
agers for acting their age, and they should 
not always use the school as the whipping 
hoy for poor discipline 
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Part of the trouble stems from the fact 
that if you talk about a thing often enough, 
you soon come to believe it. If you seek 
trouble earnestly, you will find trouble. 
Like the father of a boy who believed origi- 
nal sin meant inborn devilishness. As the 
boy put it, “He used to take me out to the 
barn every Saturday and beat the devil out 
of me, whether I had been bad or not.” Op- 
posing this view is the policy of the Pueblo 
Indians, where crying is the only offense for 
which a child is punished. Punishment or 
discipline today can mean anything from a 
mother’s gentle admonition to a bottle of 
hydrocyanic acid gas at San Quentin, 

I firmly believe ethical and moral be- 
havior is a family responsibility. We learn 
to love at home. By the time a boy or girl 
reaches the age of five or six for school, pat- 
terns of behavior are fairly well established. 
The institutions of society, as we know 
them now, cannot give what the family has 
not given. Consider a school containing 
over 1,000 youngsters: do parents think for 
a moment that there are simple solutions to 
any control attempt? Some parents cannot 
even adequately contain their one or two. 
Do you wonder why they are consequently 
so willing to have our public education take 
on the baby-sitting phase? These are also 
the very people who would stigmatize all 
other youngsters because of the shortcom- 
ings found in their own particular progeny. 
My experience shows that our school prob- 
lems are inevitably home problems, It is, 
indeed, amazing how well behaved most 
teen-agers actually are in school, when one 
considers the manifold inequities which 
they experience daily in their familial re- 
lationships. 

Explosions are as true in human be- 
havior as in the laboratory. Our scientists 
can tell beforehand exactly what will hap- 
pen as they prepare laboratory experiments, 
but there is absolutely no predictability 
about the effect of one person on another! 
Add to this the adult who insists on black- 
white answers, and black-and-blue punish 
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ment. Certainly, boys and girls could use 
more discipline; but so can adults. No 
school principal is completely satisfied with 
the way his school is run. But what system 
can provide perfect answers? By all means, 
let us improve ourselves, but medieval prac- 
tices of beating the devil out of someone 
will not do it. So I say “nonsense” to a 
school using corporal punishment as the 
solution. If the parents accept such a guise, 
let them act on their own responsibility. As 
for me, I should rather do something about 
the causes than always to feud with the re- 
sults alone. 

A baby is actually helpless in his violence; 
presumably as we grow older we gain in 
But the 
tragic overtones of the dogmatic authoritar- 
ian is best expressed by Theophrastus when 
he says, “They are men not easily reformed 
because they are so little persuaded of their 
illness,” Here is where we have our prob- 
lem in understanding. It is entirely possible 
that our condemning critics of juvenile be- 
havior may not be at all aware of the dan- 
ger they foster. 

I mention this because the very adult 
whom we hope to educate concerning causes 
is most apt to emphasize retaliation in kind. 
Rationalization and projection will be used 
and this willful mental maneuvering has 
been responsible for some of the most con- 
temptible pages of human history. Now, in 
essence, the same device is suggested and is 
to be used to ratify browbeating our younger 
generation because they do not forthrightly 
conform. The Bible put it well, “Wherein 
thou judgest another, thou condemnest thy- 
self.” But our witch-hunting stalwart is not 
abashed one whit; nor is he aware that his 
rationalization is a kind of frame-up—even 
more vicious than any underworld frame- 
up because a racketeer is usually more 
thoughtful about the result. 

His projection device recalls and re- 
sembles the ancient pagan ritual of scape 
goating: the people unburden all their sins 
onto the animal and then slit his throat. 
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Today the saddled victim is Johnny and 
Mary. Although we no longer push them 
off a cliff (we are more civilized now!), we 
use psychological warfare instead. 

I have noticed that today more and more 
of our youngsters have made the disheart- 
ening discovery that if they are not up- 
braided for one thing, they will be up- 
braided for another. Our teen-agers are 
seldom praised. Everybody loves them up 
through the grade of six, but then a meta- 
morphosis apparently takes place. From 
there on in, they are punished more than 
they are rewarded; they are left to sink or 
swim while their lifeguards busy themselves 
elsewhere; they are admonished to act ma- 
turely and are censured because they are 
adolescent; and our Angels Michael would 
wreck more than they preserve. 

Let two boys get into a fist fight with all 
the concomitant bluster and threat and 
countercharge and innuendo, and with the 
natural grouping of adherents and oppo- 
nents and the usual milling around of 
ardent spectators—and automatically we are 
told we have gang warfare! All the appurte- 
nances take on a horrendous effect, ie., 
belt buckles, large rings, pocket knives, 
clubs, and the like. It is manifestly impos- 
sible, then, to convince the fearful that a 
massacre is not in the offing. (And, of 
course, part of the trouble lies in the fact 
that at any time with anybody it is entirely 
possible!) But to have adults always act 
from this premise is in itself a startling and 
frightening revelation of our times. 

“Train up a child in the way he should 
go: and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” This is how the Book of Proverbs 
puts it. Yet the parents of our most hostile 
pupils are the first to cry that it is up to 
the schools to discipline and bring about 
discipline. Can you see why? It would ap- 
pear that whenever adults feel discouraged 
about any of the ills that afflict our society, 
schools are one, or sometimes the only, 
solution recommended. The vaguer our 
critics couch such content, the more en- 
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thusiastic they are apt to become about 
their proposed remedy. So we come to an 
acceptance of school and discipline as being 
synonymous—with corporal punishment as 
the magic wand offered for the implementa 
tion of discipline. 

As a principal, let me stress that a teacher 
cannot provide emotional stability to a boy 
who lacks it. She cannot build character on 
distribute conscience to those without one. 
She cannot glibly superimpose new values 
upon those the child has already learned. 
She was not hired as a psychiatrist, police- 
man, social worker, or mother’s little helper. 
I mention these not to remove the worth of 
what she does but to show that there is a 
limit to what one person can do. We beg 
the question when we mention that “she 
can do something along these lines, can't 
she?” Assuredly; she is continually placed 
in such juxtaposition, But she cannot take 
the place of a mother or a father or the 
church or the recreational media or peer 
associations. She was not hired as a martinet 
or as a form of roburite. 

In brief, why do parents inflict the ail 
ments of mankind on an already bedeviled 
school staff? The vexing anomaly anent 
control would now be phrased, “We have 
empowered you to maintain discipline for 
us. You are hereby given the right to hit 
youngsters when they are bad. It is conse- 
quently your job and responsibility to see 
that they behave.” This is the fallacious 
ingredient, all other refutation unneces- 
sary, that makes corporal punishment a 
despicable thing to countenance in our 
public schools. It not only will fail as an 
answer, it will also give a false feeling of 
security! 

‘To recapitulate; By all means, error and 
misdemeanor should not go unpunished or 
unnoticed, By all means, recognize that 
man (adult or juvenile) has not attained 
perfectibility. But do not belabor the prob- 
lem overly much—educate, do not punish, 
as the best means of gaining a constructive 
result! Granted that progress may not be 
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immediately apparent, that a metamorpho- 
sis will not take place. Has capital punish- 
ment solved murder? Does a police force 
remove crime? Do you blame the fire de- 
partment for conflagrations? 

Recognize that we are democratic, 
whether you particularly like its “human- 
ism” or not. If parents want the virtues of 
democratic behavior from others, they must 
be prepared to pay the price—and one of 
the costs is the sincere willingness to as- 
sume the need for evolution, not revolu- 
tion. We accept the “brotherhood of man” 
and the “fatherhood of God"’—and parents 
accept their fatherhood and motherhood as 
a necessary prerequisite! They should ex- 
pect that any social institution today, with 
the numbers involved and the inequities 
apparent, must have a continuing normal 
problem. ‘This problem will not be ameli- 
orated by destructive criticism, by adding 
to the responsibilities of the institution, by 
Sunday morning quarterbacking. 

1 say to parents, give faith, hope, and 
charity—and above all, love! Especially to 
your youngsters give these necessary ingre- 
dients. They need them badly today. I 
speak now not of nominal ventures, I 
speak of dedicated and devoted parents 
willing to accept the accountability of be- 
ing a parent. I speak of parents endowed 
with perception, kindness, and strength. 
We have too many of the other kind who 
can fight so furiously and fearfully and 
frantically—but who by so doing worsen 
exactly what they would presume to cure. 

Speaking as a parent, let me personally 
suggest a technique used not nearly so 
much as it should be (and so much better 
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in practice than corporal punishment). Let 
us return to the old family custom of “talk- 
ing things over.” When youngsters are in 
trouble (and all youngsters are in trouble 
at some time or other), they should talk it 
out with someone who is close to them and 
wants to help. And this should inevitably 
be the parents. Who else? 

But we have our insensitive or impatient 
or harassed parent who discourages this 
with, “See me later,” “I don't have time,” 
“That's your problem, not mine” ad nau- 
seam. Here is why we have our rudderless 
teen-agers and why our schools are having 
a difficult time. Punishing a boy inevitably 
because of a fault does not accomplish any- 
thing; it simply drives him underground, 
makes him a hypocrite, and steers him clear 
of confiding in the very people who can 
help him best. 

Educate the parent and you educate the 
youngster is a motto on which I should 
like to suggest action. Channel adult con- 
cern where it will do the most good, ie., 
in their immediate area. And for those who 
still believe in an “off with their head” 
approach, let me close with a quotation 
from Brogan and Fox (Helping Children 
Learn, World Book Company): “Adults 
who try to speed up the growth process may 
cause change that is mistaken for true 
growth. ... To undermine a child's confi- 
dence in himself by making him feel that 
something is wrong with his basic growth 
pattern (over which he has no control) fre- 
quently produces unwholesome change.” 
And this is exactly what I fear will hap- 
pen because of our modern fanatic who 
can offer only punitive retaliation in kind! 


. at least three dimensions to a profession. The 


width, the height, and the depth of that which may be called a profession can be described. 
The three D's of a profession may be said to be Dedication, Development and Discipline.-Tro 
Wi1s0n Booker in the Georgia Education Journal. 


SCHOOL TOURS: 
Appointment in Washington 


By DONALD I. WOOD 


“Wasuincton, D.C., or sust!” A parade 
of busses wear this banner while daily 
bringing hundreds of high-school boys and 
girls to the nation’s capital for sight-seeing. 
These trips are usually under school spon- 
sorship: a senior class trip, a spring vaca- 
tion tour, or perhaps a class-connected 
activity. Size of the student groups ranges 
from ten or fifteen to a hundred or more. 
They come from every part of the nation 
on bus, train, airplane, and automobile. 
Although Washington is not just a seasonal 
tourist center, from the first of April 
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About 300,000 high-school youth 
come on organized school tours to 
Washington each year. Most of them 
are well briefed and create a good im- 
pression in the nation’s capital. Some 
of them are not well prepared for their 
visit and look upon it is a lark. In 
fact, there have been several incidents 
in which visiting high-school seniors 
were referred to police court. The 
Greater National Capital Committee, 
sponsored by the Washington Board of 
Trade, is making a sincere effort to 
straighten out the situations that re- 
sult from lack of preparation for stu- 
dent tours. Write to the G.N.C.C. at 
1616 K Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., for material which will give sug- 
gestions on how to prepare for school 
trips to Washington. 

The author of this article describes 
how schools can prepare adequately for 
a visit to the nation’s capital. He is staff 
associate of the National Safety Com- 
mission of the National Education 
Association in Washington. 


through to the close of school is the period 
of heaviest travel. 

There is no official record of the number 
of students visiting Washington in this 
three-month period; however, there are 
thousands, Long lines of people may be 
seen waiting to view the city from the top 
of the Washington National Monument. 
Several extra guides are employed at the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving and at 
the headquarters of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to accommodate the never 
ceasing crowds desiring a firsthand look at 
their facilities. From the time doors open 
until they close, a perpetual line of stu- 
dents may be seen moving in and out of 
nearly all national monuments, museums, 
public institutions, and other places of 
interest. Congressmen are besieged with re 
quests for special consideration and favors 
for school groups from their home states. 
The galleries of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate chambers are occupied 
by group after group as they are shuttled 
in and out by their guides. 

In order to be accommodated, schools 
make hotel reservations for their students 
as much as a year in advance of the 
planned trip. Every hotel in the city is 
usually booked to capacity with as many as 
six students in a room which normally 
houses two. Cafeterias, restaurants, “ham- 
burger heavens,” and cafés enjoy a boom- 
ing business as boys and girls march in and 
out three times or more a day. Sidewalk 
vendors of novelties and cheap trinkets 
keep constant vigil around out-of-state 
busses and sight-seeing spots, selling hun- 
dreds of worthless items as mementos of a 
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trip to Washington. Sidewalk photogra- 
phers provide snapshots of individuals or 
groups “in three minutes.” It is a period 
of frenzied activity, not only for the stu- 
dent groups but for their host city as well. 
The situation in Washington is probably 
typical of a hundred other popular sight- 
seeing places throughout the country. 

Washington, D.C,, is a beautiful city, 
world renowned for its excellent planning, 
beautiful parks, monuments, and public 
buildings. It is a cosmopolitan city, nerve 
center of our government, and mixing bowl 
for every race, color, creed, nationality, and 
religion. Its broad tree-lined avenues, the 
historic Potomac, the fine residential areas, 
and wonderful cultural opportunities make 
Washington a city of cities, It is a city every 
American can be proud of, for it is our 
nation’s capital. 

It is only natural, therefore, that schools 
would want to organize educational sight- 
seeing tours to Washington. The obvious 
educational advantages of such a trip are 
tremendous, and the opportunities for 
learning by participating in such a trip are 
numberless. A well-conducted student tour 
of Washington can reap rich rewards for 
the individual, the school, and the com- 
munity from which the tour emanated. 

But are student tours making the most 
of their opportunity? Are they proving 
successful? Are they really accomplishing 
desirable objectives? Are the tour groups 
providing a good, healthy example of 
American youth at their best? These are 
questions that schools now planning such 
trips should be asking themselves. If they 
find, by a system of self-evaluation, that the 
tours are not measuring up to the above 
criteria, perhaps a searching look should be 
taken at the possibilities for improvement, 
or perhaps the activity should be aban- 
doned. 

In this connection, all schools should 
know the reaction of long-time Washington 
residents toward a not inconsiderable num- 
ber of our school groups. The feeling in 
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Washington is probably the same as in 
other “tour” cities. Undoubtedly, many 
observers would look upon any visiting 
group with a jaundiced eye; however, there 
is a rising tide of criticism being leveled at 
such groups. Occasionally the complaints 
are vague, but too often they are most 
specific. It has become apparent that 
schools are not making the most of their 
public relations opportunities by sponsor- 
ing well-conducted, well-behaved educa- 
tional tours. While gathering materials for 
this article, the writer perceived a note of 
dread and unhappy anticipation in the 
manner and tone of hotel and cafeteria 
personnel and persons in charge of guiding 
such groups through public buildings and 
monuments. 

When school tours are mentioned, hotel 
personnel immediately remember lost room 
keys, “misplaced” linen and towels, early 
morning shouted conversations between 
people on the third and eighth floors, side 
walks littered with broken soft-drink 
bottles, feathers from ripped pillows, the 
raids on pedestrians with water-filled bal- 
loons, night-long hide-and-seek games up 
and down corridors, broken and damaged 
furniture, water-soaked mattresses, and 
other similar acts of vandalism. Cafeteria 
and restaurant managers tell a story of 
stolen silverware, initials carved on tables, 
food thrown or dropped on floors and 
carpets, filled water glasses turned upside 
down on tables, salt poured in sugar con- 
tainers, and rude behavior toward employ- 
ees. 

Personnel in charge of maintaining our 
public monuments and buildings complain 
of names and initials carved, written, and 
sometimes even chiseled on walls, floors, 
and ceilings, of refuse and garbage care- 
lessly thrown on beautifully landscaped 
public areas. Souvenir collectors put an ex- 
tra burden on these people by chipping 
stone from public monuments, picking 
flowers and shrubs, and whittling away 
pieces of wood. 
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The story these people tell is not a pretty 
one, and yet they are the first to admit that 
the vast majority of student groups are 
better behaved than many of their adult 
counterparts, It appears that only a few 
groups and individuals give touring school 
groups a bad name. As in any case, one bad 
apple can spoil an entire barrel. Therefore, 
it is the bad apple that school people must 
cull. But what is the culling procedure? 
Perhaps we need only a better selection 
procedure. Or better still, perhaps we need 
to prepare our school groups more ade- 
quately for a projected tour. It is possible 
for boys and girls both to enjoy themselves 
and learn, but neither of the objectives 
should be given priority over the other. 
The two objectives are compatible, and 
tour activities should include a rather even 
mixture of both elements. 

The tour objectives should contribute to 
an over-all educational objective; the tour 
objectives will be related to the criteria 
which have been used in determining 
whether the trip is to be taken at all. The 
objective or objectives should be rather 
limited in number and quite definite. The 
boys and girls who will participate should 
discuss the trip in all its aspects, choosing 
and setting up objectives for themselves so 
that they may be guided by their own pur- 
poses and so that they will have a future 
basis for evaluation. The students should 
know what they are going to see, why they 
are going to see it, and how to observe it. 
They should also have a clear understand- 
ing of how they are expected to conduct 
themselves and the responsibilities and 
tasks that will be required of them. Their 
planning will need the guidance and assist- 
ance of professional school personnel. 

Classes in various subject fields should 
present skillfully planned units of work 
which will contribute to better understand- 
ing of what is to be seen and done. An 
important part of this classwork should 
concern itself with dress, equipment, and 
conduct. There should be no doubt in the 
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student's mind that the trip is an educa- 
tional experience and not an occasion for 
all-out frivolity, even though the activity 
will be somewhat more informal than the 
regular class. Undoubtedly the develop- 
ment of proper attitudes will do much to 
minimize disciplinary difficulties and in- 
crease the opportunities for learning. 

When proper preparation has been made 
for the tour, there is excellent opportunity 
for the development of self-control and 
group responsibility. Extreme individual. 
ists and nonconformists should be left at 
home. A few boys and girls seem unable to 
make the adjustments necessary for good 
group performance and participation. 
These people should be anticipated in ad. 
vance. Demonstrations of an amorous na- 
ture, unusual and bizarre dress, hoodlum- 
ism, and acts of a like nature should be 
rigidly controlled from the very beginning. 
The school’s reputation and the project's 
success are much more important than any 
one person's idea of how to have a good 
time. To send a nonconformist home is 
certainly not out of keeping if the occa- 
sion warrants such a measure. 

In conducting the trip, school personne! 
in charge of the group should take every 
precaution to insure the safety of the boys 
and girls. From state to state the laws 
regarding the liability of school districts, 
school boards, and individual teachers vary 
greatly; however, subject to these varia 
tions, the teacher is responsible for injuries 
to pupils when injury is the result of his 
negligence. It seems wise for school per- 
sonnel to ascertain the laws regarding lia- 
bility in their particular state as well as 
to determine that adequate insurance cov- 
erage is arranged for all participants, 

Particular attention and _ instruction 
should be given to students regarding get 
ting on and off busses, trains, and other 
forms of transportation, regarding street 
crossings, the procedure to follow if sep 
arated from the group, as well as other 
aspects of personal safety. The tour con 
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ductor should be particularly sensitive to 
the comfort of the students, especially re- 
garding regular mealtimes, comfort stops, 
and excessive standing or walking. There 
should be a system devised to check the 
presence of each student before leaving 
each stop and a system which allows the 
boys and girls to rotate seats. Time should 
not be permitted for loitering, and students 
should be required to stay with the group 
at all times. Personal shopping trips, time 
for refreshments and the like should be 
carefully scheduled and supervised. A good 
trip must necessarily be a safe one. 

The professional staff to accompany the 
tour should do some rather careful pre- 
paratory planning. No detail is too trivial 
to merit attention in planning. Every head- 
ache anticipated before the trip begins 
means one less headache encountered dur- 
ing the tour. Certainly the staff to accom- 
pany such a tour should be adequately pre- 
pared academically and should be sufficient 
in number, Each member should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the complete itiner- 
ary. He should do all in his power to 
familiarize himself with the travel route, 
the various stops to be made, the places to 
be visited, and the things to be seen. If he 
has not previously visited the places of in- 
terest, he should prepare himself by read- 
ing. There will probably be numerous pub- 
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lications available locally concerning the 
various cities, places, and specific points of 
interest; however, if net, such publications 
should be secured from other sources. The 
student participants will expect that their 
adult guides and teachers will have answers 
to their questions; they should not be dis- 
appointed. 

Travel times should be worked out in 
advance, and the time required to study 
each place of interest should be budgeted 
so that there will be no delays, waste of 
time, or boredom. Time spent walking or 
standing should be alternated with bus rid- 
ing or sitting and listening to lectures or 
talks. A well balanced program of activi- 
ties will result in a more interesting and 
worth-while tour program. 

Educational tours have become a device 
for learning in our modern schools. Such 
trips can be valuable to education and to 
the individual participants. Let us be sure 
that our educational tours are conducted 
on a high professional plane, after careful 
planning, and executed with diligence and 
care. 

Let us be sure that we take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to increase the 
prestige of our schools, of education, and 
of youth in general through the develop- 
ment of right attitudes, good behavior, and 
real learning. 


The Initial Adventure. Very early in the career of the teacher or counselor an important 
concept makes itself felt. No matter how many things we would like to know about a person, 
no matter how much information the teacher believes the student can absorb, the fact still 
remains that one is confronted with meeting the person at the point he is “psychically 
operating.” For the teacher, among other things, this means a knowledge of the intellectual 
quality, scholastic achievement, and an understanding of the psycho-social backgrounds of the 
pupils. For the counselor, in addition to knowledge, skills and techniques in counseling, it 
has also implied an understanding of whether or not the client's needs are within the 
bounds of his training; also, whether or not the client's problems come within the range 
of service of the institution or agency represented. Beginning at the point where the indi- 
vidual is “psychically operating” is a two-way street. It imposes realistic professional chal- 
lenges and limitations upon the teacher or counselor.—ArTHur Lerner in the Peabody Journal 
of Education. 


Classrooms should be able to show projected visual aids 


The Shocking Truth about 
Modern School Buildings 


By 
E. MILTON GRASSELL 


As I rourep through a new elementary 
school plant recently, the superintendent 
proudly pointed out just about all the 
modern features a teacher could wish for, 
including wall-to-ceiling picture windows 
and sky lighting. An electric eye automati- 
cally adjusted jalousies in the ceiling to in- 
sure the proper amount of light for each 
desk and work station. 

The superintendent said, “You should 
see our electric bill. It’s practically nothing. 
All this glass allows sufficient light for our 
offices and classrooms.” 

I glanced toward the ceiling. The over- 
head jalousies could be closed to prevent 
light from entering. But what about the 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is a true story. Once upon a 
time a school district hired an archi- 
tect to design a modern secondary 
school. He did it, and the school dis- 
trict built it. It had a great deal of glass 
brick on the western exposure. Classes 
on that side of the building soon found 
out that their rooms became unbear- 
ably hot during the midafternoon, A 
year after the school was built, the 
glass brick was removed and regular 
brick walls were substituted. Now the 
rooms are habitable during the after- 
noon. This story has pertinence to the 
viewpoints expressed by the author, 
who is assistant professor and school 
specialist in audio visual instruction, 
Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion, Corvallis. 


abundant window area? There were no 
methods of light control, e.g., no curtains, 
draperies, full-closure venetian blinds, ad- 
justable louvers, or jalousies. 

The shocking truth about this beautiful 
new school plant is that it was already out 
of date. Actually, this school was out of 
date before it was ever built because no 
provisions were made for showing pro- 
jected visual aids effectively. All this hap- 
pened while the school was being conceived 
—during the blueprint stage. 

Realizing, of course, that many nonpro- 
jected aids, such as maps and globes, radio, 
recordings, models, specimens, require no 
special light control, I phrased my question 
this way: “How do you show educational 
motion pictures or use opaque projectors 
in these rooms?” 

With twinkling eyes and a satished grin, 
he replied, “With a daylight screen, of 
course. And besides, didn’t you know that 
it is cheaper to buy several daylight screens 
than to darken rooms?” 

Several types of daylight screens (not to 
be confused with the trade name “Dalite”’) 
are on the market including the hooded or 
shadow-box type, the rear-projection 
screen, and screens using various so-called 
improved surface materials of glass, silver, 
plastic over aluminum, and so on, Unfor- 
tunately, there has been a great deal of 
misleading information about daylight 
screens; they are not a panacea for our 
light-control problem. According to the 
department of audio-visual instruction of 
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the National Education Association, “To 
date, none of these [daylight] screens can be 
recommended as a substitute for room light 
control.”* Following are some advantages 
and limitations of these daylight screens, 
based on classroom experience:? 

(1) Advantages 

(a) Makes possible some projection in 
a lighted room. 

(b) Facilitates use with a small group 
within a classroom or in rooms 
accommodating more than one 
grade. 

(2) Limitations 

(a) Screen size is limited in most 
types to 40 by 40 inches or less, 
thus limiting the size of audience 
to less than class size. 

(b) The small screen size eliminates 
use of most opaque projectors 
and of large detailed images. 

(c) Some types will produce a satis- 
factory image only for those per- 
sons sitting in a very limited area 
of the classroom. For other seat- 


ing locations the picture is dis- 


torted or illumi- 
nated. 

(d) Some types, such as those of glass, 
are breakable and/or heavy, thus 
reducing the degree of portabil- 
ity. 

Next, I visited the new high school across 
the street. It was similar constructionwise 
to the elementary school I had just visited. 
This school plant had far more than the 
average number of desirable educational 
facilities except for one modern-day re- 
quirement: There was no provision for 
light control. 

“How do your teachers show projected 
materials?” I asked. 

The principal, who was proudly showing 
off his new buildings, pointed down the 


insufficiently 


*Ann Hyer, Editor, “Planning Schools for Use of 
Audio-Visual Materials,” Department of Audio 
Visual Instruction, National Education Association, 


UNE, 1955, 40 pages. 
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hall. “Let me show you one of the most 
modern projection rooms in the state.” 

It was, indeed, one of the most complete, 
up-to-date projection rooms I had ever 
seen.” And, no doubt, it has impressed 
many people. But it wasn't the best way to 
facilitate a good audio-visual program, 
either economically or practically. 

Let's talk about costs first. This central 
projection room cost about $70,000, The 
principal assured me this was a bargain 
price considering the stage for dramatic 
participation, acoustical treatment, ele- 
vated rear-projection booth, concealed in- 
put and output jacks, so that students 
would not stumble over speaker and power 
cords. 

“This is indeed impressive,” I said, “but 
does this fabulous central projection room 
meet your school’s needs?” 

“Frankly, it doesn’t,” the principal said. 
“The architect and our teacher planning 
committee predicted that this arrangement 
would be more functional and economical 
than individual classroom projection. To 
be honest, we must admit that we were mis- 
guided on both counts. Perhaps this one 
example will illustrate our mistaken point 
of view. 

“Take our classes in freshman English. 
We figured that we could present films to 
several of these classes simultaneously. This 
idea was wrong. First, through necessity, 
these classes must be scheduled at various 
periods of the day. Second, even if we 
could show the projected material to all 
the students at the same hour, certain 
classes would not be quite ready, while 
others would be beyond this particular 
point. Third, we lose much of the normal 
classroom atmosphere by marching to the 
central projection room and also lose the 
time in transit. Fourth, and perhaps most 
important, is the over-all limiting factor of 


* Do not confuse an audio-visual projection room, 
which is used to show projected materials, with a 
central audio-visual storage room. The latter, in a 
central location, is used for storing and efficient 
distribution. 
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ROOM DARKENING MATERIALS 


Some General Advantages and Limitations for Various Types of Light Control* 


Tyre 


ADVANTAGES 


Limrrations 


room. 


Woven cloth draperies properly installed. 


asy to operate. 


with rooms. 


. May improve acoustics of class- 


. Do not interfere with ventilation if 


. Available in colors to harmonize 


1. Not flexible enough for light con- 
trol on south side 

2. Some are bulky. 

3. Need to be fire resistant. 


. Are fire resistant. 


draperies. 


. Permit use of light tracks. 
. Less expensive than woven cloth 


1. Do not provide for light control as 
the full-closure Venetian blinds, 


adjustable louvers, and jalousies do. 


. Easy to operate. 


eni 
small window areas. 


. Less expensive than draperies. 
. Economical way to provide “dark- 
" in older classrooms having 


. Often require special channels or 
flaps to stop light “leaks” at edges. 

. Susceptible to damage. 

. Unsuitable for — large 
window areas. 

. Do not provide light control. 

. Hinder window ventilation. 


Portable shades or draperies 


. Movable from room to room. 


Number of classrooms using pro- 

jected materials limited to number 
of sets of portable shades. 

. Are a makeshift arrangement, 

. Consume time moving and fasten- 


ing. 

4. Do not provide light control. 

s. Hinder window ventilation. 

6. For these reasons they are not rec 
ommended. 


* The term “light control” refers to the actual control of the amount of light that enters the classroom from 
outside sources. This control can be achieved with full-closure Venetian blinds, adjustable louvers, and jalousies 


Draperies and shades do not permit light control. 


the central projection room in that we have 
eight periods a day. It is rather difficult to 
schedule more than one class in this room 
per period, That means we are limited to 
eight or less opportunities a day to present 
projected materials.” 

“If you had all this to do over again,” I 
said, “would you consider individual class- 
room ‘darkening'?” 

“Yes,” the principal said. “But I sup- 
pose it would cost too much.” 

“How much?” I asked. 

He said he didn’t know. 

I reached for a reprint that I often carry 
in my coat pocket in anticipation of such 
occasions when I am doing field work. This 
article shows how a school of similar size 
confronted with this problem worked out a 
reasonable solution before construction 


began:* 


An analysis of the comparative costs of building 
an audio-visual room and equipping each class 
room for audio-visual use was made. In general, 
the typical “audio-visual room” is planned to ac- 
commodate from 40 to 50 students, and is considered 
the equivalent of one and one-half instructional 
spaces. The anticipated average cost was fixed at 
$60,000. By this rule of thumb the audio-visual 
room would cost $9000 and provide only one 
space for use by the from 40 to 50 Classes meeting 
each hour. 

Investigation of the cost of equipping each class 
room revealed that the installation of ceiling tracks 
12 inches from the window wall and overlapping 
18 inches in the center and the use of fireproof 
opaque plastic or glass fiber drapery would cost 
approximately $200 per room. Since it would be 
unlikely that more than 45 of the 56 instructional 
spaces would need darkening, the total cost would 
be about $qooo. 


However, the solution would make additional 


* Nation’s Schools, LV, No. 4 (March, 1955). 73 
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equipment necessary. Using a liberal ratio of one 
item each of the various items of audio-visual 
equipment for five classrooms (one motion picture 
projector, one filmstrip and slide projector, one 
screen, one record player), we estimated that an 
audio-visual equipment budget of $7000 was 
needed. The $qo0o0 for darkening plus the $7000 
for additional equipment totals $16,000 for indi- 
vidual classroom use of audio-visual materials in 
45 Classrooms as contrasted with $90,000 for use in 
one audio-visual room. 


More recently, in the Springfield, Ore- 
gon, school system, audio-visual director 
Clarence Strong says that he and his ad- 
ministrators found that they could provide 
adequate light control in every room in 
one of their new elementary school plants 
(Elizabeth Page School) for less than one- 
third of the cost of a central projection 
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room. “Drapes were used on the north, and 
full-closure adjustable blinds on the south,” 
says Mr. Strong. “It’s important to have 
light control, not mere room darkening on 
the south side.” (See chart, page 277.) 

The whole idea behind this brief article 
is to point out that regardless of how new 
a school plant is, or regardless of its many 
modern-day features, this school is obsolete 
unless projected materials can be used in 
the classrooms. If this idea is satisfactorily 
expressed, perhaps we can justify the 
author’s and the reader's time. But more 
important, we should all try to educate our 
administrators, the community, and the 
school architects. Then we could actually 
look forward to having this become a real. 
ity in the foreseeable future. 


Stock Talk for Teachers 


By Howarp E. 
(Flint, Michigan) 


“Anytime I want to know about a stock I ask my 
broker” is the creed of many neophytes in the 
field of securities. Now I have great respect for any 
registered representative of the New York Stock 
Exchange, or “customer's man,” as he is often 
referred to by the initiated. However, it is signifi- 
cant to remember that the average broker or dealer 
is not an investment banker or financial adviser; 
he is primarily a salesman, Yet, because a broker 
(or dealer) is experienced in watching the ticker 
tape and continually buys and sells securities either 
for others or for his own account, he is a fairly 
competent judge of investment quality, His opinion 
carries weight! The point, however, is that the 
teacher-investor need not rely solely upon the 
opinion of his broker; in fact, he should not. 

The teacher contemplating investing in the com- 
mon stock of any corporation should exercise the 
same care and caution that he would do if he were 
investing his limited savings in a small business 
concern on Saginaw Street. In brief, he should 
investigate. He should read and study the avail- 
able literature all the way from the corporation's 
annual report to broker's information sheets. The 


earnings and dividend record, as well as future 
trends of the business and the industry, should 
be studied, The teacher is then ready to use his 
best judgment. 

Risk is inevitable, of course, but the experts are 
also fallible. Unfortunately, when it comes to the 
opinions, prejudices, and whims of people in finan- 
cial matters, no authorities or charts are completely 
reliable. Even the investment advisory services 
(yours for a fee) give the same information whole- 
sale to their select paying customers or “clients.” 
For speculators, this type of information is too 
late, and for investors the “high-quality growth” 
stock recommended may be too high on the price- 
earnings ratio because everyone (who reads these 
reports) is bidding for the same stock! It is entirely 
possible to pay “too much for the whistle.” 

Certainly, the teacher who invests his limited 
funds should investigate the more stable utility, 
bank, and food stocks, providing they are still 
reasonably priced. Otherwise, the professional man- 
agement of investment companies and mutual funds 
is a wise second choice. Personally, I prefer to 
“go it alone”—and make my own mistakes! 


Evidence on Phonics Instruction 


and Spelling Success 


By 
EDNA LUE FURNESS 


ASIDE, PERHAPS, FROM THE TEACHING OF 
READING, no other subject in the curriculum 
leads to more discussion than the subject 
of spelling. The current discussions (5) in 
regard to emphasis on phonics in spelling 
bid fair, at least, to call attention to the 
importance of spelling and also to the vari- 
ous processes involved in the learning of 
spelling. 

The term “phonic” is used here to indi- 
cate any experience either in hearing or 
pronouncing words or both. Training in 
pronunciation, naturally, involves experi- 
ence in hearing one’s voice (6, p. 289). The 
study of phonics definitely aids in the 
learning of spelling “by giving a knowledge 
of the sound value of letters; by developing 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The following four articles have to do 
with spelling and reading. The first ts 
a “must” for you to read to find out 
whether phonics instruction results in 
better spelling or not. The author, who 
is professor of English education in the 
University of Wyoming at Laramie, 
has contributed previously to Tue 
CLEARING House. Read this scholarly 
analysis and learn more than you now 
know about the relation of phonics to 
spelling. 

For reading and appraising the 
manuscript, the author is indebted to 
Mr. Kenneth Jay. This paper will ap- 
pear as a section in a monograph, 
“Diagnostic and Instructional Pro- 
cedures in the Language Arts,” which 
Dr. Furness, as coauthor with Dr. Ger- 
trude Boyd, will publish soon through 
the Curriculum and Research Center, 
University of Wyoming. 


clear articulation and accurate enuncia- 
tion; by correcting inaccuracies of speech; 
by strengthening the association between 
the common speech sounds and their literal 
equivalents; and by calling attention to 
the common elements of words” (16, p. 46) 

The term “phonetic” is used here to 
indicate training in either translating vis- 
ual (printed or written) words or word ele- 
ments—letters, syllables, phonograms—into 
sounds as in reading, or translating sounds 
into letters and letter combinations, as in 
spelling (6, p. 289). According to Hildreth, 
the phonetic techniques that aid spelling 
are learning the commonest letter sounds, 
giving the letter equivalents for common 
sounds, identifying phonograms, pronounc- 
ing words distinctly and correctly, and 
syllabicating (g, p. 240). 

The history of the subject of spelling is 
not without significance. Interestingly 
enough, the word “spell” is derived from 
the ancient word “spellian,” “to tell,” that 
is, “to convey meaning.” The invention of 
the art of printing first brought spelling 
into the world as a school subject and 
eventually exalted its companion study, 
reading, to the first place among the three 
R's. 

Before the introduction of printing the 
schools taught writing and reading; after 
that, they taught reading and writing. In 
our own early schools, spelling was the first 
subject the child was taught. The young 
learner spelled his way into reading, the 
order being as follows: first the alphabet 
recited in order; then syllables (ab, ad, and 
so on); then words spelled; and finally 
reading, spelling one word after another 
before pronouncing it (2, p. 188). 
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The role that spelling has played in con- 
nection with the teaching of reading is an 
illustration of the extreme to which the 
scholastic tendency may go when attention 
centers upon the scholastic work instead of 
the children. In fact, the whole story of 
spelling as a school subject, and as “cruel 
drudgery” inflicted upon the learner, re- 
cords an interesting chapter in the conflict 
between scholasticism and true pedagogy 
based upon psychology and physiology. 

In a sense, spelling, more than any other 
subject, is said to be physiological. That is, 
spelling constitutes an act of seeing or hear- 
ing accurately what is written or spoken, 
and translating that visual or aural image 
into motor activity. If a pupil's image 
(visual or aural) is correct, and his motor 
control is accurate, he will spell the word 
correctly. Otherwise, he won't (11, p. $94). 
The genetic order of the association of 
imagery in spelling is auditory and motor, 
then visual and motor. Most individuals 


learn more easily through some type of 


imagery, or combination of types. How- 
ever, there is no guarantee that because 
material is presented through a particular 
sense or through several senses it will be 
learned or remembered in the correspond- 
ing imagery (7, p. 11). 

Studies have been made to determine the 
share which sight, hearing, speech, or writ- 
ing have in developing the ability to spell. 
Almost without exception, these studies 
show that the major presentations which 
occur through the activity of the hand and 
the vocal organs are of great importance 
and that the eye is far more important than 
the ear (1, p. 177). 

However, researchers have tried to show 
the importance of sound in the learning 
of spelling. In 1907, Gregory made a study 
of spelling errors, From the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades of one of the Trenton 
(New Jersey) schools, he secured dictations 
containing selected words which should 
present no difficulty to those grades. Greg 
ory found that almost 82 per cent of the 
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mistakes in spelling the word “journey” 
were of the ear, and he felt this to be typi- 
cal. These investigations showed, so Mr. 
Gregory thought, that “sound is the dom. 
inating element in children’s spelling” (7, 
pp. 5-6). The child translates the sound 
into writing; hence unless the correct asso- 
ciation has been made between the visual 
percept “journey” and the sound percept, 
such a spelling as “jerney” will satisfy the 
young learner. Again, he may not have the 
correct percept, as is indicated when he 
spells “journey” “joiney.” Furthermore, be- 
cause of our faulty phonetic language the 
child becomes accustomed to attaching cer- 
tain phonetic values to certain letters, so he 
spells “journey” “jerney.” Further evidence 
on phonetic conclusions is offered in the 
work of later researchers, who indicate that 
50 to 75 per cent of spelling errors are of a 
phonetic nature (14, p. 113). 

Perhaps one of the most important find. 
ings is that the dominant imagery of any one 
individual may differ at different ages 
(7, p- 11). For example, experimenters have 
found that an auditory presentation is 
better for young children, whereas the ef- 
fectiveness of the visual presentation grad- 
ually increases and with older children 
gives better results than the auditory. How. 
ever, this cannot be entirely relied upon, as 
the following evidence shows. 

According to Russell's study, a first-grade 
program of direct instruction in reading 
that includes instruction in handwriting 
and phonetic analysis (with stress on both 
appearance and sound of words, syllables, 
and letters) produces higher achievement 
in English spelling than a more incidental 
first-grade program that involves little 
“phonics” (12, p. 282). Mildred Templin 
of the University of Minnesota studied the 
relation of phonic knowledge, irrespective 
of how it was acquired, to spelling and 
reading achievement in grade 4. The find- 
ings indicate that the correlation between 
phonic knowledge and spelling is higher 
than it is between phonic knowledge and 
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reading; and that in unfamiliar test situa- 
tions poor readers and spellers apply their 
knowledge of phonics less successfully than 
do good readers and spellers. She shows 
that the teaching method may limit the de- 
gree to which children apply such knowl- 
edge to spelling and reading (15, pp. 453- 
54)- 

Another researcher found that spelling 
ability is more closely related to auditory 
and visual abilities around the third- and 
fourth-grade levels of ability than around 
the seventh- and eighth-grade levels of abil- 
ity. Said another way, “Poor spelling ability 
in the fifth and sixth grades is closely re- 
lated to poor discrimination of auditory 
and visual differences but high spelling 
ability at these levels is not closely related 
to superior discrimination.” It is conceiva- 
ble that for children spelling at the average 
seventh- or eighth-grade levels of achieve- 
ment a number of factors other than audi- 
tory and visual discrimination abilities af- 
fect spelling ability (13, p. 137). 

Curiously enough, Holmes, in his study 
of the relationship between phonics instruc- 
tion and spelling success, found that spell- 
ing ability at the high-school and college 
levels depends to a large extent upon abil- 
ity to handle phonetic associations; and 
that both spelling ability and phonetic abil- 
ity are dependent to some extent upon the 
“L” or linguistic type of intelligence. For 
high-school and college students, Holmes 
found that the elements of auditory images 
which appear to make contributions to 
spelling ability either directly or indirectly 
are tonal movements, tonal memory, pitch, 
intensity, rhythm, and melodic taste (10, 
P- $47)- 

However, Holmes does conclude that as 
students become older, and more select, and 
are exposed to a greater amount of educa- 
tion, they become more adept in the use of 
visual-word-form images so that the audi- 
tory elements are not depended upon to 
the extent that they once were. There is the 
possibility, he observes, that academic sur- 
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vival is on the basis of visual-word-form 
abilities. Hence, there is a strong possibility 
that those who start with a predominantly 
auditory trend must change, or run the risk 
of not being selected as persons apt to fit 
into our visually dominant educational 
program (10, p. $44)- 

Because of the close association of think- 
ing with hearing and speaking, and the 
fundamental knowledge of word sounds 
which the child brings to school with him, 
the pronunciation of words and syllables is 
an important factor in spelling. There 
seems to be a definite relation between poor 
speech and poor spelling. Schonell studied 
105, children who had pronounced difficulty 
in learning to spell. Sixteen per cent, he 
found, were cases which had defective 
speech, some with organic malformation, 
paraphemia, disphemia, habitual “thick 
speech,” and mispronunciation. his 
words, “There was ample evidence that 
faulty pronunciation was a prolific contrib- 
utory cause of misspelling’ (4, p. 194). 

Obviously, attempts have been made to 
pin down or identify the specific elements 
which go to make up that elusive and gen- 
eralized “auditory image” with which the 
literature on spelling abounds and which 
seems to justify the dictum, “Ear spelling 
will always be used.” 

It is educationally sound to say that 
whenever practicable, advantage should be 
taken of the possibility of relating spelling 
to sound, A difficulty arises because not all 
words are spelled as they sound. In fact, to 
base the spelling of English words entirely 
upon pronunciation would soon lead to 
confusion and perplexity (8, p. $71). One 
author, citing the German psychologist 
Kellner, distinguishes between the spelling 
of those words which are written as they 
are pronounced and the spelling of non- 
phonetic words. In spelling phonetic words, 
the ear would be the supreme judge. There 
the rule would be, “Write as you speak.” 
For nonphonetic words that vary in form 
from their sounds, the eye should be chiefly 
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active, and the rule is “Write according to 
the writing custom” (3, p. 480). 

On the other hand, strong evidence of 
the predominant role of the eye and the 
actual hindrance that hearing may prove 
to be was presented by Bormann in Ger- 
many about 1860 in the alleged fact that 
all those who are deaf and dumb write 
orthographically. Apparently, with the deaf 
the memory of the word forms is not con- 
fused by the auditory memory of sound re- 
lations (4, p. 480). 

The first really scientific study of the 
spelling of the deaf, begun in 1923, was de- 
signed to throw some light on the influence 
of phonic and phonetic experience and 
training upon spelling and reading. It oc- 
curred to Gates that one method of discov- 
ering abilities or deficiencies from phonic 
and phonetic experiences would be to 
study, analytically, the achievements and 
performances of children who had no such 
training. Children born deaf fulfill per- 
fectly this requirement; never having heard 
sounds, they could not, of course, be given 
phonetic work of any sort. Gates and a co 
worker found that, with reading ability 
equal, the deaf greatly excel the normal 
children in spelling ability; the differences 
average but a trifle less than four years on 
a spelling scale based on normal children. 
The spelling ability of the deaf, thus com- 
pared, is about 150 per cent of that of the 
normal child (6, p. 293). Conceivably, this 
superiority is a result of the more careful 
visual study of words. 

On the whole, the evidence indicates that 
the deaf children possess, in comparison 
with their other linguistic abilities and in 
comparison with the achievements of nor- 
mal children of similar reading experience, 
at least superior spelling ability, Even more, 
the superiority of the deaf, when reading 
ability is rendered constant, is very notice- 
able and increases perceptibly with longer 
school experience. If these data are reliable 
and valid—and there seems to be no strong 
evidence they are not—“the deaf child's 
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ability to distinguish correct from incorrect 
spellings increases with extraordinary rapid- 
ity, in comparison with normal children, 
as their reading experience is extended” (6, 
P- 294). 

It has been said that the deaf owe their 
remarkable spelling ability primarily to a 
peculiarly effective type of perceiving, or 
reacting visually to words. Normal children, 
despite wider opportunities in reading and 
writing, do not seem to acquire so effective 
a type of word perception. The hypothesis 
offered is that “normal children fail to de- 
velop this precise, accurate and—as far as 
the results of the spelling are concerned— 
effective form of word observation because 
they rely mainly on the easier, perhaps 
more natural, yet less productive device of 
phonetic translation” (6, p. 299). Normal 
children, enjoying phonic and phonetic ex- 
perience, learn to depend primarily upon 
a phonetic translation of the sounds into 
letters which represent them, when at- 
tempting to recall the spelling of a word 
(6, p. 296). 

This discussion may be brought to a 
close by stating that apparently the more 
research workers study the relationship be- 
tween phonics and spelling, the more they 
learn about the importance of the eye in 
spelling. However, the evidence does seem 
to indicate that, except for the deaf, a func- 
tional mastery of phonics is related to spell- 
ing ability at all levels—from elementary 
school through high school and college. 
Hence, the evidence bids fair for the sup- 
port and maintenance of a spelling pro- 
gram, which, by direct and indirect in- 
struction, will yield a mastery of the prin- 
ciples of phonics. 
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Grammar in the Past Tense 


By Frorence C. Bowes 
(Highland Park, Michigan) 


Historians of the English language say that as 
late as the nineteenth century there was uncer- 
tainty, even among standard authors, about the 
past-tense forms of verbs like sing, drink, swim, and 
run—that is, the irregular verbs that have short a 
in the accented syllable of the preterit tense and 
short u in the past participle. Among the nine 
teenth century authors who were uncertain and 
confused about the correct forms, historians cite 
names like Byron, Emerson, and Whittier. 

This uncertainty and confusion, as teachers of 
English and other observant listeners know, did 
not end with the nineteenth century. It is with us 
here and now in the twentieth, Recently a teacher 
of high-school English and author of a nonfiction 
best seller was addressing a seminar of teachers. 
She was illustrating a point by telling about an 


occurrence at Harvard Summer School, She said 
“We had just swum across the pool.” She hesitated, 
said “Swim, swam, swum. Yes, swum is right,” and 
then went on with her illustration 

Many other less literate persons who do net 
make the more common grammatical errors will 
say, “I have drank,” “I sung,” or “I have ran.” 

A careful scanning of lists of strong verbs brings 
out this handy pocket rule: (1) With verbs having 
a and the u forms in the past tenses, always use 
the u form with an auxiliary verb, that is, have 
sung, has run, was begun, were drunk. (2) In the 
simple past tense, always use the a form 

We have no short a, also no long a in the past 
participle of strong verbs—an Italian a4, drawn, 
fallen, but no short a or no long a. Remembering 
these rules makes hesitation unnecessary 


Why Don’t We Broaden the Base for 


SPELLING? 


By 
GEORGE H. HERRICK 


So THEY speLt it “recieve” the first time. 
You tell them that words like “receive,” 
“deceive,” “conceive,” and “perceive” come 
from the Latin root capere. You write these 
words on the board. In a burst of enthusi- 
asm you also point out that “receipt,” “con- 
ceit,” and “deceit” stem from the same 
Latin word, These, like the verbs, have the 
e before the i. The students then struggle 
through a second test or a second paper. 
The version returned to you is still “re- 
cieve.”” Hopefully, desperately, you drag out 
that dull, rusty, old saw t before e except 
after c. The students still write it “recieve.” 

You then require those who persist in 
such spellings to write “receive” correctly 
ten or more times. What happens on the 
next quiz or written assignment? You 
guessed it. The word still looks like “re- 
cieve.” Some, in fact most, of the pupils 
can now spell it correctly, but there’s al- 
ways that tenacious minority clinging to 
the erroneous spelling. Association, phon- 
ics, syllabification, repetition, and individ- 
ual instruction combined fail to bring any 
real improvement in spelling for this fac- 
tion, It wouldn't be so bad if only this word 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

This ts the second of the articles 
dealing with instruction in the funda- 
mentals. It is about pupils who cannot 
learn to spell as well as they should. 
We think you will find it interesting, 
stimulating, and unusual. Of course, 
the printer will agree because of the 
numerous purposeful misspellings. 
The author ts an English instructor at 
Los Angeles Valley Junior College. 


tripped them, but, as you know so well, a 
number of other words have the same effect 
upon your would-be spellers. 

After nearly a decade of trying to teach 
spelling, I've concluded what many a teach- 
er with far greater experience has decided 
long ago. There are some students who 
simply will never spell “receive” as it 
should be spelled. At least, they won't when 
they're strictly on their own. To them, it'll 
always be “recieve.” I have further con- 
cluded that students with normal and near 
normal mental endowments can learn to 
spell such words if they really want to. To 
me, there is really no such thing as an in- 
curable nonspeller of what we term average 
intelligence. 

To motivate such students I have had 
employers from business, industry, and the 
civil service visit my classes and tell the em- 
phasis that they place upon proper spell- 
ing. Their words have been reinforced from 
time to time with my own pronouncements 
to the same effect. Like all teachers, I've 
also used systems of rewards and punish- 
ments. The results? Most of the students 
can, of course, spell reasonably well, but 
there remains that hard-rock section to 
whom “receive” and “recieve” are identical. 

Since it is my belief that such a minority 
can be moved only with an effort equal to 
that of spinning Gibraltar like a top, I 
think it’s high time that we changed our 
system of spelling. Why not broaden the 
base and make “recieve” as acceptable as 
“receive?” 

At this delicate point I can hear waves 
of shocked shrieks from my colleagues in 
the English-teaching profession. From the 
sea of howls some coherent sentences finally 
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rise to the surface. “Words would become 
unintelligible!” “If two ways of spelling 
were permissible, why not three, four, or 
five?” “Such a system would be completely 
illogical!” 

To answer the first objection, I'll point 
out that we now have words for which two 
spellings are acceptable: “wilful,” “willful”; 
“skilful,” “skillful”; “whisky,” “whiskey” 
(which our pupils shouldn't be spelling any- 
way); “plow, “plough”; and “ax,” “axe” 
(both of which they should be spelling). “De- 
velope,” despite the formidable opposition 
of English teachers, has wedged its way into 
the dictionaries, and is in the process of 
gaining acceptance with “develop.” “AI- 
right” isn’t “all right” yet, but it’s gaining. 
Is skilful any clearer to the reader than 
skillful? Hardly! To my mind, clouded as 
it is from the foggy atmosphere of the class- 
room, intelligibility should be the major 
criterion for spelling. “I recieved the iron 
sweat shirt,” in spite of the misspelled verb, 
comes through with the same clarity as “I 
received the iron sweat shirt.” It is be- 
cause of my insistence upon clarity that I 
don't believe that more than two spellings 
of any one word should be deemed correct. 
A return to the sixteenth century with such 
multiple spellings as “were,” “wher,” 
“whear,” “wheare,” “whair,” and even 
“where” would be futile. Nor do I contend 
that spellings that would encourage phonic 
alterations should be permitted. “Writting” 
would thus never be considered a correct 
alternate for “writing.” Similarly “cant- 
date,” “athelete,” “tradegy,” and “captian” 
would never become acceptable forms of 
“candidate,” “athlete,” “twagedy,” and “cap- 
tain.” 

In the same manner “planing,” “dining,” 
and “hoping” would not have second spell- 
ings as “planning,” “dinning,” and hopp- 
ing.”” Nor would words that might have al- 
ternates spelled exactly like other words 
have such acceptable second forms. Hence 
“write,” silent w and all, would not have 


“rite” as an optional form, and “lightning” 
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would not become “lightening.” This 
means, too, that such perennial problems 
as “principal,” “principle”; “there,” “their”; 
and “to,” “too” would remain as they are— 
headaches to students and teachers alike. 
English teachers would still have ample op 
portunities for demonstrating their skills 
in teaching spelling. This phase of their 
artistry will not go the way of the village 
blacksmith’s labors. 

Broadening the base for spelling would 
inevitably result in letter combinations that 
would be illogical. In respect to its origins, 
“definate” would assuredly be a corruption 
of “definite.” What, however, is so logical 
about our present spellings? Ferre is the 
Latin root for both “refer” and “offer,” yet 
we insist that our students use “referring” 
and “offering” in spelling the present parti 
ciples. “Abridgment” and abridgement are 
acceptable to most of us. At the same time 
we usually rule “judgment” as the one cor. 
rect form, although, as our students so 
eagerly tell us, “judgement” is in the dic. 
tionary. We also require “fitted” in the 
same paper in which we sternly designate 
“benefited” as the only acceptable form. 
Incidentally, “speach,” correct 450 years 
ago, seems about as logical as “speech,” cur- 
rently in vogue, 

How would broadening the standards for 
many of the spellings now so difficult affect 
other words? Naturally, if “recieve were 
acceptable, “reciept” would be approved. 
“Grammer” would lead to “grammerian,” 
but not to “grammetical,” since that would 
violate our rule on phonic changes. Of 
course, this complicates things, but how 
many poor spellers will likely, in the nor- 
mal courses of their lives, tangle with the 
longer forms anyway? Besides, our present 
system is hardly simplicity itself. 

Does this sentence leave anyone con 
fused as to its meaning: “in this connexion 
we should analyse our defences and the 
labour required”? I doubt if this causes any 
real difficulty; obviously it would be in con- 
formity with an Englishman's standards for 
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spelling. After all, he may prefer “cheque,” 
“kerb,” “tyre,” “jewellery,” and, for that 
matter, “woollen.”” We, on the western side 
of the Atlantic, find these a little exotic and 
use “check,” “curb,” “tire,” “jewelry,” and 
“woolen.” Does this mean that the English 
can't read our publications or we theirs? I 
hope not, and so far I've seen little likeli- 
hood of international distress because of 
these variants in spelling. 

Let's go a step further. We've seen that 
“I recieve” in a short sentence did not blur 

the meaning. Let's try a longer one. “It's 
necessary for me to get comparitively good 
grades in math, because I'm always embar- 
assed by my mispelled words and low grades 
in English.” Again I doubt that the reader 
is puzzled, despite the apparent orthograph- 
ic deviations. 


What would be the advantages of a wider 
base for spelling? For one thing, the num- 
ber of difficult, common words perplexing 


our students would be reduced. The teach- 
er could concentrate upon the words that 
were still subject to frequent misspellings, 
if he thought this best for his classes or for 
some of his students. A portion of the time 
now devoted to spelling might better be 
spent on grammar, composition, speech, or 
literature. The teachers would benefit, too. 
With fewer misspelled words to mark, Eng- 
lish instructors could well have a little more 
time for constructive activities in areas 
other than spelling. This, quite naturally, 
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would be after they learned to live with 
their consciences for allowing their stu- 
dents to spell “receive” “recieve.” Profes- 
sional copy- and proofreading could clearly 
be accelerated as a result of broadening the 
standards for spelling. 

My plea for the revision of our spelling is 
no attempt to prescribe a panacea, Spell- 
ing problems will be with us as long as 
mankind uses the written and printed 
word, Perhaps, however, alternate spellings 
would enable students and teachers to have 
moments that could be a trifle more useful 
and enjoyable than those now spent on 
spelling. 

Does this mean that, as one who claims 
to teach English, I let my charges use such 
spellings as “existance” and “noticable’’? 
Not by a long shot! As a member of the 
English teaching group, the professional re- 
actionaries to changes in our language, I 
grip my red pencil resolutely, and vigor- 
ously indicate the misspellings on the 
papers submitted to me. Those who sur- 
vive my courses emerge spelling as well— 
and as poorly—as do those survivors of my 
colleagues’ courses. I realize, too, that a 
broader base for spelling is a move in favor 
of mediocrity. 

Nevertheless, as I rapidly reduce my 
red pencil to a finger-straining stub, I also 
think, “I can percieve the distant date when 
all this—well, part of it—will be coming to 
an end.” 


The Significance of Human Geography Today. lnstruction in world human geography is pri- 
marily to instil into the student the type of understanding needed by men and women who 
want to acquit themselves fully in the duties and responsibilities of American citizenship, Even 
in the training of nurses and of girls in home economics it contributes largely, for if we edu- 
cate a mother we educate a family. In our type of democracy, high-school boys and girls will 
soon become active partners in the administration of their own country and in its policies 
towards their neighbors in the shrinking world, They will be called on to vote for proposals 
and policies and will have to form judgments on foreign policies on the basis of their know!l- 
edge of lands and peoples. They must know something of the ways of life in foreign lands 
—the human geographical aspects of remote parts of the world. Knowledge is the begin- 
ning of tolerance and tolerance the beginning of understanding.—Joun Westry Coutrer in 
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Reading for Gifted Children 


By EUNICE G. RYAN 


EsseNTIALLY, MUCH OF THE CHALLENGE in 
teaching the gifted is in developing their 
creativity and in building their power to 
deal with abstract concepts. For many rea- 
sons, much of this accomplishment must 
stem from the regular classroom. Especially 
important among the reasons is the fact 
that these children need to know, play, and 
work with their peers. If they are to de- 
velop leadership capabilities, they must do 
so among these other children of diversi- 
fied talents and abilities. School is not just 
a building in which children spend part of 
their lives, practically apart from the world 
at large; it is, in reality, part of the world 
in which they are living right now, and if 
they do not participate fully and under- 
standingly they may never thoroughly un- 
derstand the world in which they are living. 

In St. Paul, there is thought about ad- 
justing the programs of the gifted secondary 
school children, just as there is care in ad- 
justing the programs for the slow learners. 
For instance, the gifted must learn to eval- 
uate their activities—net only those con- 
crete and easily witnessed, but also those 
involving abstract ideas and concepts. Un- 
like the slow learners who enjoy repetition 
and using concrete experiences as they 
work methodically through projects, the 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Now, in this series of articles, we 
come to reading. How about improv- 
ing the reading of gifted children? 
The question is dealt with the au- 
thor, who is reading specialist in the 
new Hazel Park Junior High School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. When she con- 
ducted this study, however, she was in 
charge of library and special readin, 
in another St. Paul junior high school. 


gifted can use their imaginations and search 
for abstract relationships among various 
things. Just as in the development of leader- 
ship capabilities, here too they must be 
given guidance and opportunities for eval- 
uation if their powers are to grow. While 
the intellectually superior need basic train- 
ing in fundamental skills, they can in most 
instances acquire these with accelerated 
speed. 

One adjustment for the gifted which 
we have attempted is in providing special 
reading. The following study was devel. 
oped to use the facilities administratively 
possible at the time it was completed. 

Last year, in this particular small junior 
high school, special reading was centered 
in the library. Ordinarily no study periods 
are scheduled in our junior high schools. 
However, on a special occasion when it was 
necessary to assign a small group of stu- 
dents to a study group, the students with 
highest ability were assigned to the library 
for special reading. Those chosen partici 
pated in many special activities in and out 
of school. Their Otis scores ranged from 
120 to 128. Their reading scores were 
slightly above average, chronological grade 
considered, and slightly below average, 
mental grade considered. To evaluate this 
program of special reading, a control group 
of students was nominated by faculty mem- 
bers. It consisted of the three most compe- 
tent readers in each of the classes. Those 
chosen who were already assigned to the 
special reading group were eliminated from 
the control group. The Otis scores of the 
control group, as finally selected, ranged 
from 115 to 119. Their reading scores were 
a bit above their age grade but slightly be- 
low their mental age level. The control 
group, most of whom had no study period, 
read on a voluntary basis only. 
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Reading interest questionnaires were ad- 
ministered to all pupils in both groups. Re- 
sponses were consistent with those generally 
expected. Teachers noted speech as the 
outstanding special ability. Tropical fish, 
reading, and stamp collecting led hobbies. 

Evaluation cards were completed for each 
book read by the students. The pupils as- 
signed to the library, in addition to doing 
special reading, acted as readers’ aids for 
grade and junior high pupils; looked up 
resource material for teachers; intensively 
studied skits and performed one; and 
studied reading technics so they might 
help coach some fourth graders who were 
below grade in reading. The fourth graders 
enjoyed them as helpers and these junior- 
high assistants developed a fairly adequate 
knowledge of some special reading technics. 

Both groups were encouraged to read to 
extend their experiences and to explore 
new fields. They studied their reading 
achievement and evaluated their progress 
in the light of the special work which they 
had done. Those helping evaluated their 
work in the library, discussed needed addi- 
tions and services for the library, and 
seemed to develop a more mature concept 
of the uses of books as tools—not just ma- 
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terials for book reports or escape reading. 
They seemed to develop an appreciation of 
the general need for reading competency. 
To understand citizenship concepts better, 
they worked to make the library a service 
center for the school. 

Comparing the two groups at the end of 
the period, it was found that the pupils 
regularly assigned to special reading de- 
veloped better and more mature reading 
habits. In three months, reading gains as 
tested on the new form of the Stanford 
Achievement Test were: Comprehension, 
1.1% years; vocabulary, .g years; usage, 1.05, 
years; and spelling, .6 years, The average 
gains of the control group were: Compre- 
hension, .8; vocabulary, .7; usage, .179; and 
spelling, .5 years. 

Both sets of gains seem to confirm the 
belief that any drive made to improve read- 
ing skills will tend to be successful. The 
two boys who showed the greatest gains 
also reported the most extra reading. These 
boys concentrated on science since it was 
their greatest interest. Comprehension and 
usage seemed to benefit most from free 
reading. Consistent evaluation seemed to 
help the students build more mature think- 
ing habits. 


Factors Affecting High-School Attendance 


Several factors have combined to produce the 
present phenomenal rate of attendance in the 
secondary schools in the United States. In the 
modern highly industrialized economy of the United 
States young people are not readily employable at 
an early age. The temptation to leave school for a 
full-time job is much less than it was a few decades 
ago. On the modern highly mechanized farm the 
labor of young children is not so much needed as it 
formerly was, Employers are requiring a higher level 
of education than formerly of those who enter their 
employment. Parents are realizing increasingly that 
a high-school education is practically a necessity 
for their children. 


Within the school the program has been greatly 
enriched, so as to serve a wide variety of talents and 
interests. Thus the high school, originally set up 
to prepare young people for college, has become 
intrinsically attractive to a much larger percentage 
of young people than formerly. Academic purists 
may decry the emphasis on social affairs, athletics, 
and similar activities, sometimes described as non- 
intellectual, and the newer subjects of vocational 
education, but the facts are that a large proportion 
of the young people who are getting the benefits of 
a secondary education today are held in school by 
their interests in such activities and subjects... .— 
Joun Date Russet in the Phi Delta Kappan. 


They Can Read If You Will Just 


CROWD 


By 
BLANCHE F. PEAVEY 


A TEACHER OF PRINTING once said to me: 
“These kids can read. Teachers just don’t 
crowd ‘em.” I agreed. We spend far too 
much time grumbling that they can’t read 
and what on earth are the lower classes do- 
ing about it, and far too little trying to do 
something about their poor reading. If they 
have not learned to read well in the lower 
grades, it is entirely possible to improve 
reading scores in many high-school classes 
by an average of one-half year to a full year 
in a four-month period. I know, because I 
have done it, not once but several times. 

Let me make it clear that I have no more 
time to devote to the teaching of reading 
than the average teacher who must cover a 
prescribed course in a not-too-easy text. Nor 
have I specific training in the teaching of 
reading. But every teacher is a teacher of 
reading, whether he realizes it or not. A 
little extra effort and emphasis can bring 
rewards far in excess of reasonable expecta- 
tions. And the kids will stand some crowd- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The fourth and concluding article 
on instruction in the fundamentals em- 
phasizes the point of view that high- 
school pupils could read better if 
teachers “crowded them more.” Maybe 
you will not agree with this premise 
but the author claims that spectacular 
improvement was achieved through 
the enforcement of greater effort by 
upils. 
~~ is chairman of the English 
department of the San Antonio 
(Texas) Vocational and Technical 
School. 


ing without complaint, and a great deal if 
they see the objective. 

Each semester I teach at least one group 
of twelfth-grade students. The course is a 
12A class in composition and English liter- 
ature, 

Some few years ago I began to give a 
reading test at the first of the semester to 
see whether the students could read the ma- 
terial effectively. (Most students in the 
classes have learned English as a second 
language.) It was with little else in mind 
that I gave the tests, since I thought what 
most people thought and some at least still 
do think—that little can be done about the 
reading problem so late in the high-school 
course, particularly within the framework 
of a class supposedly devoted to the teach 
ing of a subject other than reading. But 
the study of English literature for students 
with little background is very difficult for 
poor readers, and I wanted to know just 
what could be expected of them. Most fre- 
quently I used the old Sangren-Woody test 
because I was familiar with it and because 
it can be administered and scored with rea- 
sonable ease and dispatch. 

I was struck by something that kept 
showing up in the tests. These youngsters, 
whose average age is eighteen years, could 
ordinarily do very well at the organization 
and central-thought sections, but made very 
poor scores on the vocabulary, the follow- 
ing-directions, the total-meaning, and the 
rate tests. Naturally these poor scores made 
for correspondingly poor scores on the fact- 
material section. Curiously enough, the low. 
est total scores were not always made by 
the pupils with the lowest vocabulary 
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scores. Probably this is because the test, 
though it can measure skills at much higher 
levels, is designed for grades four to eight. 
Ihe reading material is therefore written 
in simple language, whereas the vocabulary 
section seems not so simple. 

I learned too that we nearly always ex- 
aggerate a student's inability to read. Very 
few students, even in a poor high-school 
class, will be reading at the sixth-grade 
level or lower, and the best students in such 
a class may well be reading up to level or 
above. In beginning tenth-grade sections I 
have occasionally found students reading 
at third. and fourth-grade levels, but hap- 
pily this is very unusual. The median read- 
ing ability of these second-language students 
in the tenth grade is about seventh grade. 
Medians in grade twelve are about middle 
ninth grade. 

Gradually | have worked out the plan I 
followed last spring. Untrained in the 
teaching of reading, I nevertheless decided 
to tackle the most pressing problems, and 
tackle them immediately. The matter of 
following directions I considered the most 
urgent and most far reaching, and I began 
to work on it first. Fortunately the compo- 
sition text we were using was of consider- 
able help. Three chapters, one on reading, 
one on thinking, and one on studying, 
looked promising. I started with the read- 
ing chapter and kept at it until it was fin- 
ished. There were problems in following 
directions, which I insisted be prepared 
carefully. The unit test was the preparation 
of a reading problem. I called for it in due 
time, and allowed students to make another 
try if the first seemed inferior. 

After this chapter I shifted to the litera- 
ture text. | began at the end of the book 
rather than at the chapter after Shake- 
speare, as called for by the curriculum 
guide, I had three reasons for this. First, 
language difhculty would be less serious. 
Second, | was afraid the press of graduation 
and end-of-term activities might rob us ol 
the acquaintance with English figures of 
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the present and immediate past and with 
the literary pieces which these students will 
read if they read any English literature. 
And third, the offerings in that chapter 
were far more varied and representative 
of the course as a whole than those of any 
other chapter. 

Mindful of that total-meaning thing at 
which they were so poor, I asked them to 
read Milne’s “The Ugly Duckling,” so that 
we could “audition” for parts. I aimed for 
an understanding of incidents and _ basic 
character traits. Several students finished 
the reading by the time set, and we chose 
some parts from among contestants, Others 
had to be assigned, for some students could 
not or would not finish reading in time to 
try out. The class reading was spotty be- 
cause the prime minister was wretched; 
Dulcibella couldn't be cast; the queen's 
part was only so-so. But the parts of the 
prince and the princess worked out very 
nicely. As a result their dread of reading 
plays was somewhat overcome by their en- 
joyment of the action and the realization 
that character interpretation demands per- 
ception and detective work. 

Later in the semester I worked on this 
total meaning, or drawing conclusions if 
you wish, by asking them to predict the 
ending of stories or to relate several possi- 
ble consequences of an act or incident in a 
chapter of a novel. I followed up the pre- 
viously mentioned activity of taking direc- 
tions by fitting in a few crossword and other 
word-game exercises, Generally I had to 
rely upon normal exercises and fairly fre- 
quent reminders that this is a class weak- 
ness—let's work at it. Most of them worked 
at it cheerfully. 

All wished to increase their rate of read- 
ing and their vocabulary. Fortunately most 
exercises designed to improve a specific 
reading skill will very obligingly help to 
improve another. Vocabulary improvement 
is frequently a bonus acquired from the 
effort to strengthen other skills, and it in 
turn helps in rate increase. I did not work 
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on it specifically as a group enterprise ex- 
cept for the interpretation of literature and 
study materials. But I did suggest a few 
helps for rate improvement from time to 
time. Chiefly I tried to make the class un- 
derstand that speed depends upon word 
knowledge and the ability to take in the 
printed word in an efficient and economical 
manner. I emphasized the fact that to read 
faster a student must want to read faster 
and make a special and regular effort to 
do so. He must extend himself every day 
by some means. In other words I tried to 
crowd them. 

One device they found particularly difh- 
cult was the one-fixation-per-line-skip-every- 
other-line practice while reading the news- 
paper. They said they missed so much that 
way. “Then try again and read the lines 
you omitted the first time,” I said. “Begin 
with the second line instead of the first.” 
I also had them try putting strips of paper 
or small cards down the margin of their 
texts, covering the first two or three letters 
of print. This they found difficult, espe- 
cially if they covered the front of the line 
and not the end. They learned what I 
could have told them but didn’t. The ends 
of words are not very hard to guess. 

Most tests in the course were of the in- 
terpretation, problem-solving, drawing-con- 
clusions type, frequently with the book 
open. I gave very few recall tests, though 
occasional matching and multiple-choice 
tests were used to check assigned materials. 

When I had graded the second reading 
test in May, I found that the median score 
was exactly one grade higher than the Jan- 
uary score. Moreover the average total 
score showed improvement of 10.4 points. 


Witt Just Crown 
Five students made higher scores than the 
highest score on the previous test. I was 
amazed to see that the student who made 
the top score in January made a poorer 
score by 1.9 points. Only he and one other 
student made lower scores, though two 
others showed substantially the same as be- 
fore. 

This is the most spectacular improvement 
that I have ever noted, though more than 
normal gains are to be expected if the class 
actually makes real effort. Many of these 
students made much more than a grade of 
improvement. Some actually made 15 to 22 
points higher, and one student made a go- 
point increase in his score. The results were 
so remarkable that I was concerned about 
their accuracy and validity, but a careful 
check showed the scoring to be correct. I 
did throw out one paper which seemed to 
show an impossible rate. The two tests were 
Forms A and B of the Sangren-Woody read 
ing test, and were administered by the same 
person (me) under as nearly the same condi 
tions as I could obtain. 

Some groups make little progress, even 
less than normal. Two or three such groups 
fairly close together will make the teacher 
wonder whether the effort is worth what it 
costs. 

But reading improvement is vitally 
important to students intending further 
study. The possibility of providing it at so 
little cost should outweigh the arguments 
that it is “not worth the trouble,” or that 
it “takes too much time,” or that it “doesn’t 
fit into this course.” What is more worth 


the time and trouble or more truly proper 
to a course than the ability to handle it 
more effectively? 


Creative Thinking. The creative element in a society consists in the people in it who do not 
accept everything as it is, but who question and probe to find new ways of improving whatever 
exists. The creative element is a thrust against convention and standardized opinion, It starts 
with a critical awareness of the faults of a society and moves on to a series of positive 
suggestions about how to cure the faults. —Harotp Taytor in Educational Leadership, 


Tricks of the Trade —~< 


Edited by TED GORDON 


CURRENT EVENTS: Your teen-ager 
will have a better grasp of national and 
world affairs if you encourage this easy study 
of daily newspapers: While you prepare 
dinner, ask the youngster to bring the news- 
paper into the kitchen and to read the head- 
lines to you. Select those you feel are most 
informative and have them read aloud. The 
school grades in current events should soar. 
~—Western Family magazine. 


PROTECTING CRAYONS: Crayons 
seem to break so readily that these sugges- 
tions may be helpful: 

Wrap crayons in Scotch tape and peel off 
the tape as needed, Get one of the new-type 
crayon holders. Substitute strong carpenter's 
crayons (from the hardware store) for the 
ordinary type. 


SUMMER CALENDAR: A teacher in 
the West Covina, Calif., schools has devised 
a calendar which can be sent home for the 
summer. This calendar is a duplicate, ex- 
cept for the months, of the ones used during 
the year to record happenings in school such 
as birthdays, special events, trips. Included 
with the calendar which goes home is a note 
to parents with suggestions as to definite 
things which parents might do with chil- 
dren during the summer and which might 
be recorded on the calendar.—From “The 
Measure of a Good Teacher,” third annual 
Conference on Good Teaching, California 
Teachers Association, Southern Section. 


BLACKBOARD MAPS: Rather than use 
inadequate maps, | make my own. They 
cost nothing, are very practical, and they 
last indefinitely. I have drawn in color on 
my blackboard a large map of the United 
States, a large map of the world, and a large 
map of Europe. Using colored Scotch tape 


as a marker, we enjoy our mapwork; every- 
one can see what we are doing. If we want to 
trace the route taken by explorers, we run 
a piece of Scotch tape along the route. We 
do the same for state boundaries, and so on. 
For places, we use little flags and slip them 
between the Scotch tape. When the lesson 
is over, just remove the tape and use it 
again.—Leo E. Tarutz, Roxbury, Mass., 
Memoria! High School for Girls. 


NO TATTLING: To combat tattling, 
youngsters write notes for each thoughtful 
or polite act noticed and put the notes in a 
box. Each Friday a monitor reads the notes. 
—“Promising Teaching Practices,” Santa 
Ana, Calif., schools. 


VOCABULARY AID: Students fre- 
quently come to my desk with a new word 
which has blocked their reading progress. 
“What does this mean?” they ask. The dic- 
tionary might provide an answer, but noth- 
ing destroys reading interest and continuity 
as much as reading with a dictionary in the 
other hand. So I have the student read the 
new word in context. Sometimes I give him 
a sentence using the new word in such a way 
that the meaning is obvious. Not only is he 
able to answer his own question, but he has 
learned a method of dealing with many of 
the new words he meets in his daily reading. 
—Georce Retnrecp, Westwood High School, 
Westwood, N.]J. 


Eprror’s Nove: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Brief, original ideas are pre- 
ferred; if an item is not original, be sure to 
give your source. This publication reserves 
all rights to material submitted, and no 
items will be returned. Address contribu- 
tions to Tur Crrarinc House. 
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LET’S-FACE-IT DAY 


By J. E. 


“Now BOYS AND GIRLS, there are just two 
minutes left before the bell rings. Take 
your trays back to the cafeteria. Clean up 
around your... .” 

Z-in-g! The teacher did not complete 
his sentence because an apple, seemingly 
jet propelled, clipped him neatly over the 
left temple. For a terrible moment he 
thought that he would fall to his knees. 
He clutched at a nearby table to keep 
his balance. He could feel the stab of pain 
and the swelling beginning on his fore- 
head. But he was too stunned for a moment 
to utter a sound. There was a shocked 
silence from the students. In the general 
confusion at the end of the period, not all 
of them realized what had happened. The 
silence was broken by a wave of nervous 
tittering. The teacher found his voice and 
began to sputter, “Who did that! I'm lucky 
to still have my eyesight! Just let me get 
my hands on... .” 

But again he was interrupted—this time 
by the bell signaling the end of the lunch 
period, Nearly 600 boys and girls jostled 
and trampled each other in their wild 
charge for the doors. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


In the operation of a large high 
school many problems arise. One of 
these may be students’ behavior in the 
cafeteria. Can needed improvements 
in such behavior result from stern su- 
pervision and from punishment, or 
can a better procedure be found? In 
the situation described by the author 
the students had an opportunity to 
work out their own solutions to the 
problem. 

The author is on leave from Denby 
High School, Detroit, to study at Co- 
lumbia under a John Hay Fellowship. 


LOGAN 


The teacher was left behind. He was still 
shaking his head in a dazed manner in an 
attempt to clear it. He felt utterly de 
feated. The lunchroom rowdies had won 
again. He tried to comfort himself with 
the thought that he hadn't been used as 
a target because of personal unpopularity. 
He had been merely the symbol of au- 
thority that some of the “wild ones” had 
singled out for abuse. They were smart. 
They knew that it would be almost impos- 
sible for the teacher to trace the apple 
thrower in the general turmoil that always 
marked the end of the lunch period. 

Ruefully, the teacher rubbed his throb 
bing head as he went down to the assistant 
principal's office to report his troubles, It 
all began, he thought, as he walked down 
the hall, with the milk bottle serenades. 

“Yes,” he told Miss Weston, as he seated 
himself in the assistant principal's office, 
“it started several weeks ago, when a few 
rowdies began to clink milk bottles to 
gether. Soon the clanking spread through 
out the cafeteria. It sounded like a hun 
dred castanets. Naturally, some of the bot 
tles got chipped and broken. I pleaded 
with the students and so did the boys and 
girls on the lunchroom committee, but we 
would no sooner quell the trouble in one 
part of the room than it would break out 
in another. Then there followed a deliber- 
ate breakage of bottles. Sometimes as many 
as ten or fifteen would get broken in a single 
lunch period. The cleanup problem of the 
broken fragments was terrific.” 

“You're not the first one to complain 
of misconduct in the cafeteria,” said Miss 
Weston sympathetically. “Lately even the 
students on the lunchroom committee have 
been alarmed about the situation. Several 
of them have been coming in to see me 
every day with new reports of disorders in 
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the cafeteria, We know that not only on 
your duty period but on most of the other 
lunch hours there has been an increase in 
the deliberate breakage of bottles, litter 
on the floors, misuse of milk straws, food 
thrown, destruction of silverware, break- 
ing of chairs and tables, and general rowdy- 
ism. The problems are certainly bad, but 
we believe that there are enough fair- 
minded students in this school who will 
help us to get the lunchroom situation 
back under control again. During the 
third period on Wednesday, can you meet 
with a group of us who are trying to 
improve conditions in the cafeteria?” 

He agreed to come in at the designated 
time, On Wednesday, when he arrived at 
Miss Weston's office, he found representa- 
tives from the student council, the chair- 
men of 
the captains and leaders of the numerous 
school teams and clubs, Also present was 


the lunchroom committees, and 


Miss Laurentine Collins, director of school. 
community relations in Detroit. Out of the 
conference that followed came the plans 
for a special campaign to solve the mount- 
ing lunchtime problems. 

They decided to hold a “Let’s-Face-It— 
We-Got-a-Problem Day” at Denby High 
School. On that day, December 8, 1955, 
all work stopped during the second and 
ninth hours. ‘Teachers took a seat with 
their classes while two group leaders took 
over and led a discussion about the lunch- 
room problems. Mr. Irvin Wolf, principal, 
and Miss Weston, assistant principal, each 
gave five-minute talks over the public ad- 
dress system. Classes were asked to spend 
the remainder of the period in discussing 
possible solutions, Each group had a re- 
corder who, at the end of the period, sent 
practical suggestions to the student coun- 
cil. 

Every class, upon recognizing the seri- 
ousness of the problem, took part in the 
general discussion. Students were told that 
the lunchroom belonged to them and so 
did the problems arising from misuse of 
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it. “How can we eliminate the carelessness 
and the thoughtlessness in our lunch- 
room?” was the subject of the debate that 
went on in scores of classrooms. 

Students were told that a school cafeteria 
is an accommodation, not a necessity, for 
pupils. It was pointed out that continued 
rowdyism could result only in the lunch- 
room's being closed down. Pupils were 
told that the lunchroom had to operate 
on a fixed budget. This meant that the 
amount of money for buying food for 
meals of good variety was reduced every 
time a milk bottle was broken, a knife 
or spoon was stolen, or a chair leg was de- 
liberately cracked. Miss Weston expressed 
the hope that in the near future the num- 
ber of teachers on duty in the lunchroom 
could be reduced from three to one, but 
that this could be accomplished only with 
every student’s co-operation. Students 
agreed that it was an insult to them to 
have to have teachers doing a “police job” 
in the cafeteria when they could so much 
better use their free periods in helping 
pupils who needed special help with their 
subjects. 

Miss Collins told the students, “What 
you are doing right now is history-making 
news in the Detroit public school system. 
Never before has any group of this size— 
nearly 5,000 people—attacked a common 
problem in just this way. I will be ex- 
tremely interested in the results. I know 
that you are grown up enough to solve 
your own lunch period problems. You 
don't want teachers to have to stand over 
you like prison guards while you are in the 
midst of a meal. Stop acting like rioting 
convicts when you eat, and you'll be sur- 
prised how pleasant lunchtime can_ be. 
First of all, as your behavior improves, 
you'll enjoy better food, more of it, and 
much more variety. Your cafeteria man- 
agement will have more money to spend 
on YOU when you stop breaking things 
up and taking home silverware. Secondly, 
you'll enjoy more freedom, because your 
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teachers are as anxious as you are to put 
you on your own and to let you enjoy more 
privileges just as soon as you have dem- 
onstrated your ability to handle the respon- 
sibilities. Thirdly, the whole atmosphere 
of the school will improve. You'll discover 
that teachers are nicer to get along with— 
they smile oftener and are full of good 
will toward you when you show them that 
you are willing to co-operate to solve the 
problems that you have created.” 

Out of all this talking there did come 
some definite action. Students began to 
police themselves in the lunchroom. Row- 
dies were no longer tolerated and encour- 
aged by the students themselves. The 
breakage of bottles took a significant drop 
during the next six-month period. Students 
even began to bring back the “souvenir” 
silverware that they had taken out of the 
lunchroom. Throwing of food and litter- 
ing of floors were on the decrease. Pupils 
began to enjoy the improved appearance 
of their eating quarters, and both the 
quality and the quantity of the food be- 
came noticeably better. There were no 
miracles. The lunchroom did not suddenly 
change into a model of dining-room de- 
corum. Teachers on duty still had to re- 
mind students of their obligations. An oc- 
casional student had to be taken down to 
the principal's office for misbehavior. 

While no millennium was achieved, 
teachers and students alike reported the 
lunchroom situation was once more in hand. 
The concern of the students themselves for 
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a better, cleaner cafeteria proved that when 
educators take the time and use the effort to 
let pupils in on the whole picture, they 
generally come through with a program of 
action justifying our confidence in their 
willingness and ability to be responsible 
growing-up citizens. 

The teacher with the apple-bruised fore 
head reflected that learning to live to- 
gether—even learning to “break bread” to- 
gether in a reasonably quiet and orderly 
fashion—is important among the essentials 
of an education. Good manners lead to 
good citizenship. And effective citizenship 
is a goal of most educators. Citizenship is 
often narrowly defined in terms of political 
and civic considerations. Holding office, 
paying taxes, electing officials, and decid- 
ing government issues—these are the com- 
monly accepted areas for training in citi- 
zenship. But we should think of citizen 
ship in broader terms, dealing with all 
our relationships with others. The concern 
for others—even in an eating situation 
the treatment of others, the extension of 
the good things in life to more people, the 
empathy for the feelings and problems of 
others—these too are the essence of good 
manners and good citizenship, 

The reflective teacher then sat down and 
wrote this piece because he hopes that 
“Let's-Face-It Days” may help other schools 
to solve similar problems. Oh yes, the 
bruise and headache are gone long since, 
but somehow the reflective teacher has lost 
his taste for apples. 


Personnel Problems. A team approach is needed to solve the problem, including school 


officials and industrial experts 
and their problems. 
It is somewhat ironic . 


same principles in staff relationships. 


. . that we seem to have made marked progress in the classroom by 
recognizing the importance of the dignity of the individual . . 


. and have failed to use these 


In many ways, industry shows far greater sensitivity and understanding of the many aspects 
of personnel problems than is found in public education. Needless to say, this condition 
should be reversed. Public education having more at stake should be leading the way- 


WenNveELL. Pieace in an address given at a conference sponsored by the NEA National Commis 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
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pe . . School systems ought to pay more attention to employees 
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COUNSELING 


By WILLIAM D. ROCHE 


‘THAT COUNSELING IS MAKING a definite 
and constructive contribution to the edu- 
cational process few would deny. That it 
could become the very cornerstone of mod- 
ern education is not inconceivable since it 
should be to the student the instrument 
whereby he develops an insight into his 
personality, making it possible to choose for 
himself a purposeful and suitable educa- 
tion. Although many of us acting as pro- 
fessional counselors in the nation’s schools 
are convinced as to the value and potenti- 
alities of counseling, we must admit at the 
same time that this recent development in 
education has its pitfalls. A recognition of 
them should serve to increase the effective- 
ness of both the counselor and his services. 

For the purpose of this discussion the 
term “counseling” is used to denote the 
person-to-person relationship between coun- 
selor and client, particularly the interview 
situation. 

Creation of anxiety. Not the least of the 
pitfalls to be avoided in counseling is the 
creation of anxiety in the student whose 
problem is a common one. In such cases 
the counselor need not minimize the im- 
portance of the problem, but surely in- 
tensifying the emotional aspects of the 
problem, thus leading to the producing of 
anxiety in the student, should be avoided. 
Sometimes a counselor's inability to detach 
himself from anxiety-creating experiences 
in his own background is responsible for 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is a straightforward analysis of 
over- or underemphases that sometimes 
adversely affect the counselor's relation 
to the student. The author is a coun- 
selor at the North Phoenix (Arizona) 
High School. 


this unfortunate result. Sometimes the tech- 
niques employed by the counselor during 
the interview are responsible. 

Development of overdependence.  Al- 
though one of the first aims of good coun- 
seling is to make the student independent 
and capable of standing on his own two 
feet, some students are prone to rely too 
much upon the counselor, even expecting 
him to make decisions which no one but 
the counselee has an ethical right to make. 
Permitting this situation to develop defeats 
one of the fundamental purposes of coun- 
seling and may eventually cause a student 
to develop into a weakling incapable of 
either solving his own problems or acting 
upon his own convictions. 

Development of crushes. The person-to- 
person relationship prevalent in the coun- 
selor-counselee setup may sometimes be the 
vehicle through which the “crush-inclined” 
student expresses an admiration and fond- 
ness for an older person, in this case the 
counselor, While the wise and discerning 
counselor may be aware of this sentimen- 
tally charged feeling the counselee experi- 
ences toward him, he must not either en- 
courage or exploit it. He may, however, use 
this emotionally ladened rapport as a wedge 
with which to bring about the attaining of 
desirable personality and character ends; 
but in no case should he regard his being 
the object of admiration as a reason for the 
inflating of his own ego. Hence, the abso- 
lute necessity of the counselor's being cap- 
able of personal detachment in the evalua- 
tion and treatment of the cases that come 
before him. It is pertinent to mention here 
that the counseling process is frequently an 
emotional rather than a logical process. 

Choice making, decision making. One of 
the objects of good counseling is providing 
stimulation whereby the counselee may see 
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through and work out his own problems. In 
this respect the counselor must not, even if 
called upon, make decisions and choices 
that only the counselee has a democratic 
right to make. One who has counseled on 
the secondary school level for any length of 
time is well aware of the occasions in which 
a student seeks the counselor's help for the 
sheer purpose of having the counselor make 
a decision that the counselee is either un. 
able or unwilling to make. While it must 
be admitted that making a decision for the 
counselee would often involve less time 
than helping the counselee to acquire the 
needed insight by thinking through his 
problem, the skillful counselor will not 
succumb to this temptation. 

Magnifying of problems. A_ problem 
closely related to the creation of anxieties 
in the student is the magnifying of prob- 
lems that are really natural and normal 
to one’s development and growth. Where 
there is life, there will always be little con- 
flicts of a personal nature. Many of these 
conflicts have their solution in the mere 
passing of time, the process of development, 
or in simply maturation itself. Growth of 
character and strength of personality could 
not occur were it not for these problems, 
many of them incidental to growing up. Ac- 
ceptance of these problems and acceptance 
of their eventual resolvings is often the best 
recourse. Counseling should not be re. 
garded as a means of eradicating all con- 
flict from life. 

Attributing false power to counseling. 
Occasionally both students and teachers are 
prone to attribute to counseling and coun- 
selors powers and wisdom that they do not 
and could not possess. While counseling 
can and often does provide purposeful 
direction and sympathetic guidance, it can- 
not possibly be a panacea for all educa- 
tional and growth problems. Now and then 
the counselor encounters the teacher who 
makes a habit of turning over to the coun- 
selor a student whose attitudes, he feels, 
need to be righted. While the counselor 
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may help in restoring a harmonious rela- 
tionship between teacher and student, no 
amount of counseling can be a substitute 
for an effective teacher-student relationship, 
which relationship must of necessity stem 
from the strength of the teacher's own per- 
sonality. Much disciplinary trouble, it must 
be admitted, has its source in ineffective 
teacher personality. 

Exploitation of counselor sympathy. The 
experienced counselor can without too 
much difficulty recall a counselee who at- 
tempted to exploit the counselor's kindness 
in order to escape the consequences of de 
liberate behavioral infractions, which con 
sequences may have taken the form of dis- 
ciplining or punishment from a school ad 
ministrator, In our society the adult is held 
responsible for his own behavior. Counsel. 
ing, therefore, should not be permitted to 
become a hide-out for those students who 
commit infractions of school rules wittingly 
but in hopes of not being detected, Indul 
gence in this practice would not only 
weaken the status of counseling but would 
defeat one of its primary objectives, that 
of making the counselee aware of the fact 
that although in a democracy it is his right 
to make decisions, he must simultaneously 
accept the consequences of decisions which 
he makes. 

Involvement in administrative problems. 
In the course of the counselor's work he 
will now and then find himself involved in 
problems that in the truest sense of the 
word are administrative. These problems 
have to do with cases that eventually have 
to be appealed to the school’s administra 
tive officials. Examples of these problems 
are student-and-parent dissatisfaction with 
teachers or disciplining of students through 
punishment. There should be an under- 
standing in these cases as to what the coun- 
selor’s role is. Confusion in this respect can 
result in a real loss to the counseling proc- 
ess as disciplinary action involving either 
teacher or student is surely not the prov- 
ince of the counselor. 


PERENNIAL MATH. PROBLEM: The 
education page of a recent issue of the 
New York World-Telegram carried statisti- 
cal evidence that summer school math. 
courses in the high schools of New York 
City did not achieve the high degree of 
success desired by the administrators. Spe- 
cifically it was stated that of the 2,860 
students who took the regents’ plane ge- 
ometry examinations at the conclusion of 
summer session, only 43 per cent passed. 
The reason for this poor showing was laid 
to the excessive pupil load per class. 


EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF A READ.- 
ING RATE PACER: The July Peabody 
Journal of Education reports the results of 
an experiment with the SRA Reading Ac- 
celerator which took place at the Highland 
Park High School (Dallas, Texas) a couple 
of years ago. These findings were part of a 
larger experiment the purpose of which 
was to determine what value, if any, me- 
chanical devices such as the tachistoscope 
and the accelerator are in the improvement 
of reading skills. The reading accelerator is 
used to speed one’s reading through reduc- 
ing the number of fixations per line, dis- 
couraging regressions, and helping to break 
the word-by-word habit. 

The evidence gleaned from this study 
pointed to the fact that the accelerator was 
of definite value, when used alone, particu. 
larly in the reading of narrative material. 
There was a marked gain showing an in- 


crease in the reading rate of this type of 
material by the control group, designated 


- 

Eprror's Nore: Good, bad, indifferent, or impor- 
tant, there ts a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa 
tion. We think cond ms will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of the methods used, the degree of 
accuracy, or conclusiveness, and sometimes even the 
scope of the study. 


as Group A, of 80 words a minute within 
the normal 1.Q. range and of 102 words a 
minute within the superior range of intelli- 
gence. 

Two questions were posed in connection 
with these data. The first concerns the per- 
manence of these gains and the second 
deals with what proportion of the progress 
made in rate came about as a result of free- 
dom of choice of the material used. Further 
study would be necessary to yield answers 
to these questions. 


TOWARD A_ BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING: The successful articulation 
between elementary and secondary schools 
has become increasingly difficult due to in- 
creased enrollments in both areas. The 
California Journal of Secondary Education 
for October, 1956, discusses the situation 
in a frank appraisal of conditions twenty 
years ago and today. It indicates in the 
article that the Whittier Union High 
School District introduced a voluntary pro- 
gram of articulation among the secondary 
and elementary schools of the district with 
an eye to improving relations. The fact 
that the program has expanded and is still 
going strong attests to its initial and con 
tinued success. 

The secondary-school counselors visited 
the eighth grades and set up a mutual 
planning situation to assist the pupils in 
making out their programs for high school. 
It became apparent during the sessions that 
there was a need for bridging the gap in 
the instructional program between the two 
systems. As a result of the findings, articula- 
tion was geared down to include kinder- 
garten and upward to include twelfth grade. 
The program is a continuum, Careful plan- 
ning and constant re-evaluation insure the 
success of this project. 

Jane E. Cornisn 
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DIORAMA: 


Aid to Active Learning 


By DAVID M. SILVERSTONE 


MANY EpUCATORS are today exhorting 
growth in instructional techniques through 
application of such terms as “meaningful 
experience,” “creative expression,” “group 
participation,” and the like. These terms 
usually presage on the part of the teacher 
the question, “How can I apply these ab- 
stract phrases in my teaching?” 

There are many answers to this query; 
however, it seems evident to the writer that 
a nonmechanical audio-visual aid called 
“diorama” presents one of the principal 
ways in which creative and experiential 
qualities can be promoted and communi- 
cated within the life of a social group. It 
might here be averred that the diorama be- 
cause of its many ramifications best achieves 


these fundamental values of group partici- 
pation, thus explaining why the diorama is 
fast becoming one of the most important 
tools available for classroom use. 


A diorama is a three-dimensional mini- 
ature representation which depicts a na- 
tural or real scene in its functional setting. 
It is also illuminated through use of na- 
tural or artificial light in such a way as to 
seem realistic. The origin of the term di- 
orama is credited to Greek, coming from dia 
meaning “through” and horama meaning 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
You ask, what is a diorama? How 
do you build one? What is it good for 
when you get it built? That's what this 
article is all about. Read it and find 
out. The author is director of the 
Audio-Visual Center and assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the University 

of Bridgeport in Connecticut. 


“sight,” thus meaning literally 
through or into something.” 

Simple dioramas can be constructed from 
corrugated cardboard boxes that groceries 
come in, or from shoe boxes if a series in- 
volving small dioramas is desired for pur- 
poses of display. 

There are four basic steps involved (the 
order of construction is here merely sugges- 
tive): (1) construction of the frame; (2) 
painting of the background, curving the 
rear so as to resemble the horizon or earth's 
curvature; (3) gathering of accessories and 
placing them in order, the rear cojects or 
scenes being placed in the diorama first; (4) 
provision for lighting—illumination—either 
artificial or natural. 

The diorama can be an individual or 
group experience. It is ideal, however, in 
developing the concepts and attitudes of 
group participation. Here is the opportun- 
ity to exploit to the fullest the idea of group 
participation through creative expression 
which is based on needs, interests, and pur 
pose. It is suggested that young people 
working on dioramas ought to work in 
small groups, no more than three to a 
group. Group responsibility can be de. 
veloped and shared this way as one person 
constructs, another gathers accessories, and 
the third fills in to do a little of both; all 
three will do the planning and research 
necessary to make an exact reproduction. 

The diorama is particularly valuable at 
the secondary-school level in all subjects. 
For purposes of simplification only one sub- 
ject area, social studies, will be used for 
illustration. 

Events from history such as the Corona- 
tion, Washington crossing the Delaware, or 


“sight 
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a Civil War battle can be subjects for di- 
oramas. Community study can be intro- 
duced through use of the diorama, Com- 
munication and transportation both have 
a tremendous wealth of material which al- 
lows many interesting and meaningful les- 
sons to be built around the diorama. 

We live in an age when we constantly 
expect and seek better means of transpor- 
tation. The railroad train, the automobile, 
the bus, the steamship, the airplane, and 
the incredulous roads of today have revo- 
lutionized our ideas of travel. Contrast of 
these with the oxcart, mule train, canal 
boat, horse and coach, canals, pioneer roads, 
and Indian trails can provide a rich and 
varied group experience. 

A look at the development of communi- 
cation in the United States reveals many 
startling changes. At the time of the Revo- 
lutionary War, Paul Revere carried news 
on horseback that the British were march- 
ing from Boston through Lexington to 
Concord to destroy the military stores of 
the colonists. At that time in our history 
one settlement could communicate with 
another only by special messenger. In 1811 
it took forty days to send a letter from 
Washington to Detroit. A diorama or a 


series of dioramas on a phase of the devel- 


can enhance 
greatly the value and meaning of com- 
munication. 


opment of communication 


At this point it is well to ask ourselves, 
“What are the advantages of a diorama?” 
Some of these are: 

(1) Provision is made for a concrete ex- 
perience over abstract words. 

(2) The diorama gives the third dimen- 
sion a place in the child's experience. 

(3) It trains children to observe critically 
and to see the world we live in. 

(4) It can be used in all subjects, from 
literature to nature study. 

(5) It provides opportunity for artwork 
in clay, paints, and so on. 

(6) It has therapeutic value. Slow stu- 
dents not academically able, but good with 
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hands, can receive recognition. Shy chil- 
dren are given an opportunity to work in 
a group where individual work is not so 
noticeable. Speaking with two or three is 
not like talking to thirty-five or forty. 

(7) It stimulates the child’s imagination 
and emotions, and allows expression of 
original ideas. 

Some concern should be focused on the 
evaluative aspects of the diorama so as to 
aid in determining its real value. Most im- 
portant questions are: (1) Is it correlated 
to students’ needs and interests and lesson 
unit at hand? (2) Is it light enough in 
weight to be carried around? (3) How long 
will it last? (4) Is there adequate storage 
space for dioramas? (5) Is it of sufficient 
interest to students? (6) Are colors correct, 
and will correct concepts emanate from use 
of the diorama? (7) Does the cost justify 
the diorama? Or can some other aid do the 
job better at less expense? 

I think some conclusions can be drawn 
from this discussion, principal ones being: 

Learning through Participation. The 
principle that pupils learn through their 
own activity is generally accepted. Educa- 
tion is no longer considered a pouring-in 
process. As a result pupils are no longer 
passive recipients of knowledge but rather 
coworkers in the classroom. When a student 
works something out for himself, he is more 
likely to make it a part of his lile than 
when he reads about it. 

Recognition of Individual Differences. 
In every class section there are some pupils 
who cannot do more than the minimum of 
work, whereas there are always a few pupils 
who need the training of the more ex- 
acting tasks and more extensive study. 
Through use of the diorama a teacher can 
assign work in terms of abilities and thus 
take care of individual capacities, individual 
interests, at group differences. 

Co-operation with Others. The diorama 
calls for co-operation with associates, which 
furnishes the kind of training that pupils 
will need in later life. 


PASS THE WORD 


By GEORGE S. PRITCHARD 


Have you sever had an assembly bell 
ring in the middle of a class period when 
you were administering a test? Have you 
ever planned a full period of class activity, 
only to learn through one of your students 
that the periods were to be shortened that 
day? Or perhaps, upon starting a class, have 
you found that half of the class mem- 
bers were in another part of the building 
participating in some unannounced extra- 
curricular activity? If you can answer in 
the affirmative to these questions, you have 
been a victim of the number one “gripe” 
of teachers who work in small district high 
schools, who on many occasions have failed 
to receive adequate information as to the 
routine changes in the program of the 
school day. This epic might more appropri- 
ately be entitled, “How to Lose Friends 
and Infuriate Teachers,” or “What Makes 
Teachers Go Berserk?” 

Recently, under the sponsorship of the 
Midwest Administration Center located at 
the University of Chicago, the writer made 
a study of administrative procedures cur- 
rently in vogue in a selected group of small 
district high schools in a midwestern area. 
The activities of the superintendent of 
schools, the villain of this article, came 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Let the staff know what is happen- 
ing, Mr. Administrator. Take them 
into your confidence on decisions that 
will afject them. As Sandburg wrote, 
“Everybody is better than somebody.” 
Or in other words, consensus is better 
than the privately arrived at decision 
of an administrator. So, pass the word, 
urges the author, who is assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Akron. 


under particular scrutiny, since in a small 
school system most routine administrative 
decisions originate from his office. Two 
teachers in each of the sixty small schools 
participating in this study were asked to 
designate those administrative procedures 
which seemed to interfere most with their 
attempts to teach school. 

The presumption of this study was that 
undemocratic administration and lack ol 
moral support in discipline matters would 
be the two principal sources of irritation 
to the classroom teacher. These two items 
were frequently mentioned and carried 
away runner-up honors, but the long-suf- 
fering pedagogues came up with a dark 
horse as a major complaint. 

Of the 120 teachers interviewed, 63.5, per 
cent were outspokenly bitter regarding the 
poor communication system present in the 
school in which they were employed. Many 
of these teachers said they felt hurt and felt 
relegated to the status of hired help when 
the administrator failed to solicit sug 
gestions from them regarding changes 
in school policy. They felt particularly 
slighted if they were ignored when deci- 
sions were made relative to an activity in 
which they had a major responsibility. 
However, if changes were to be made di- 
rectly from the central office without ad- 
vice from teachers, they felt the adminis 
trator should at least have the courtesy 
to inform the teachers involved of such 
changes as soon as possible, so that class 
routine could be replanned. 

This lack of vital information created 
chaos within the school system in a num- 
ber of ways. Assemblies were called without 
previous notice, many times in the middle 
of a class period. Students were absent or 
were withdrawn from class without warn- 
ing. Administrators scheduled extracurricu- 
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lar activities without consulting or inform 
ing the teaching staff. Several instructors 
said they were forced to depend upon stu- 
dents, janitors, or part-time office help for 
information concerning impending sched- 
ule changes. One teacher remarked that she 
kept in touch with current activities in 
school through the daughter of the superin- 
tendent. In one school system the superin- 
tendent’s wife determined the policies of 
the school, and school events were sched- 
uled during the superintendent's lunch. 

The responsibility for these inconsistent 
communication procedures rests entirely 
upon the chief administrator, In addition 
to creating a confusing situation within the 
school system and hampering the work of 
the teachers, the superintendent must also 
be condemned for outright discourtesy to 
his fellow workers, Perhaps he was just 
“too busy” to pass necessary information 
along to his staff members. 

This study revealed further that few 
schools have any formal communication 
system for the circulation of vital routine 
information. Most school systems de- 
pended upon the word-of-mouth system to 
pass on these changes, a system which 
proved rather unreliable, to say the least. 
An excellent suggestion to remedy this 
situation came from the teachers them- 
selves. In most small school systems the 
principal of the high school has few admin- 
istrative responsibilities. If the superintend- 
ent could delegate the responsibility for 
the operation of a communication system 
to the principal or one of the senior teach- 
ers, better results might follow. 

Perhaps an even better solution to im- 
prove the flow of information within a 


school system would be to adopt a system 


of democratic administration, with the 
emphasis on teamwork rather than a one- 
man dictatorship. Under this system the 
teachers, through committees, would meet 
to discuss and to propose changes in the 
program and in the policies of the school 


system. These suggestions would then be 
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brought before the entire faculty for final 
discussion and possible adoption. The 
adopted proposals would then be sub- 
mitted to the superintendent and the 
board of education for legal approval. 
Under this plan the school administrator 
would receive the benefit of the counsel of 
his teachers and a better decision would 
more likely result. The teachers also would 
feel that they were an important part of the 
organization of the school, and would know 
most of the routine changes in advance, 
since they had previously discussed them 
in committee. 

In addition to the foregoing changes, 
the following suggestions might be made 
to the school executive to improve efficiency 
of his school’s communication system: 

(1) Do not schedule extracurricular 
events which will interrupt the routine of 
the school without first consulting with the 
teachers far in advance of the contemplated 
change. 

(2) Give the teachers a mimeographed 
copy of all board of education decisions 
that affect the conduct of the school as soon 
as possible after the meeting in which the 
change was made. 

(3) Treat the teaching staff with the 
type of respect and courtesy in keeping 
with their position and their responsibili- 
ties. 

(4) Always consult with teachers regard- 
ing policy changes, particularly when such 
a change is in a field of interest in which 
the teacher has been assigned a responsi- 
bility. 

(5) Circulate among members of the 
staff, in advance, the proposed agenda to 
be discussed at each meeting of the fac- 
ulty. This action will result in a better 
decision since the teachers will have a 
chance to consider the matter at length. 

(6) Set up a formal communication sys- 
tem in the school so that all staff members 
can be easily and quickly informed of any 
pending change in the school program. 

Above all Pass the Word Along! 


Youth’s Number One Problem: 
MILITARY SERVICE 


By RICHARD E. GROSS 


RECENTLY A CLASS of experienced teach- 
ers and administrators listed those problems 
of youth thought to be most crucial. The 
instructor's purpose was to lead the group 
eventually to plan high-school curriculums 
which might best help students in areas 
of stress. 

The concerns of youth listed by these 
adults were compared with a survey pre- 
viously released by the White House Con- 
ference on Education which had polled 
over 6,000 young people concerning their 
most serious problems, Our class named 
most of the conditions revealed by the boys’ 
and girls’ statements. Both groups listed 
such areas of difficulty as parental mis- 
understandings, sex attitudes, vocational 
choice, intercultural friction, use of alcohol 
and narcotics, and a number of others. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The probability is that high-school 
boys will have to serve in one or 
another of the branches of the armed 
forces for many years to come unless 
the international tension, due to the 
cold war, is greatly relieved. No high- 
school boy can afford to disregard 
thinking about how he will serve the 
defense needs of our country. What op- 
portunities are open to him which 
would prove most valuable? We be- 
lieve that the requirement of military 
service on the part of youth is a tre- 
mendous challenge to the administra- 
tive and counseling staff of secondary 
schools. The author believes this too. 
He is associate professor of education, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 


However, these forty educators did not 
even mention the problem given number 
one billing by the adolescents. Fifty-six per 
cent of the teen-agers had reported the 
draft as their most pressing concern, 

Why had these teachers overlooked the 
strains faced by youth who are or are soon 
to become involved with the many implica- 
tions of military service? Perhaps these dif. 
ficulties are not recognized because uni- 
versal military service is still not a part of 
our national tradition and cultural back- 
ground. However, the vast disturbance that 
World War HT and the Korean War 
brought to young people in our schools 
and which was evidenced so regularly in 
our classrooms should have indelibly im- 
pressed upon the minds of these educators 
the primacy of this problem. The omission 
may also be partially accounted for in the 
fact that it reflects a real gap in most sec- 
ondary-school general-education programs. 

Several of the teachers in class had re 
cently completed terms in service; a few 
faced induction in the months ahead; some 
had sons or daughters in the armed forces; 
and almost all were touched by certain 
aspects of the problem. It is so with our 
youngsters, and girls as well as boys are 
intensely involved. For girls, there is 
brother, father, or boy friend. Girls also 
recognize their own responsibility in the 
complete mobilization that marks modern 
warfare, and many realize that they too 
may be drafted in the event of another 
war. 

Following the revelation to the class of 
their serious oversight, a small group of 
these instructors proposed to develop an 
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outline which interested teachers might 
follow in developing a resource unit on the 
topic of the draft.* The following quota- 
tion is from the introduction of their 
mimeographed report which was presented 
to the entire class: 


The problem of the draft is essentially one that 
involves values, Entrance into, the military service 
usually means the first time that a boy has left his 
home environment for any length of time. Until 
then his attitudes and actions have been deter- 
mined largely by the type of social environment in 
which he has grown up. Upon entrance into mili- 
tary service, however, a great many of his actions 
will have to be in terms of his own self-discipline 
The armed services’ demand for external obedi 
ence to orders is great; but out of the public eye a 
Gl's life is his own. For example, the military serv 
ices have traditionally had little concern with how 
many women a G.I. becomes involved; the major 
concern is that venereal disease should not be con- 
tracted. Drinking and gambling are common diver- 
sions which are tolerated as long as they don't inter 
fere with the individual's duties, 

All of this means that the actions of a youth 
in this new environment will depend very largely 
upon the attitudes and ideals that he carries with 
him into the military service. They will depend 
upon the values that he has somehow taken for his 
own, They will depend upon inner discipline and 
not upon external authority 

rhe chief question with which we are concerned 
here is) What can be done in the school situation 
to help students recognize the problems involved 
in the experience facing them and how they can be 
helped to build wholesome attitudes toward these 
areas of life so that they will be able to make intel 
ligent choices in terms of their own and society's 
best interests? 

The draft problem becomes to the individual 
essentially a quick growing up, a matter of assum- 
ing self-discipline without preparation or perspec- 
tive. It is our job to help him attain this prepara- 
tion and perspective. 


One of the teachers who has organized a 
teaching unit for his senior class has found 
the following publications, in addition to 
the recruiting pamphlets and occupational 
handbooks which should be obtained from 


* Instructors who worked on this topic included 
Don Tolle, Peter Dunn-Rankin, Raymond Bowen, 
Morrill Hall, Mrs. Ivan Woodbery, and John 
MacQuiddy. Copies of the unit are available from 
the author at cost 
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the respective branches of the armed forces, 
to be most helpful. A supply of each of 
these pamphlets in the classroom, plus the 
reference volumes and current materials 
available in the library, brings a sufficient 
amount of written material, at varying 
levels, to keep everyone interested. 


You and the Draft by Vincent 
and James E. Russert. A Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet in the popular guidance 
series available from Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, IIL. Price 40 cents. 

Produced by the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, this booklet has an ex- 
cellent introductory section on why we 
must protect our freedom, the relation 
of the individual to his government, 
and the role of the individual in a demo- 
cratic society. Later chapters discuss the 
operation of the draft, student defer- 
ments, and opportunities in the services. 


Facing Military Service by Hersert L. 
Marx, Jr. An Oxford Life Guidance 
Pamphlet available from the Oxford 
Book Co., 222 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N.Y. Price 30 cents. 

This booklet views the problem of 
the individual's adjustment to military 
service, the problem of voluntary enlist- 
ments, education opportunities in serv- 
ice, how to “get along” in service, oppor- 
tunities for women in service, R.O.T.C., 
and the question of universal military 
training. 


Universal Military Training: Foundation 
of Enduring National Strength. This is 
the first report of the National Security 
Training Commission available from the 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price 95, cents. 

This booklet contains helpful orienta- 
tion suggestions for trainees, outlines the 
draft program and discusses the need for 
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it, and lists the duties, responsibilities, 
and benefits accruing to trainees. 


20th Century Minutemen. A report to the 
President from the National Security 
Training Commission. Available from 
the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 50 cents. 
This report discusses the problem of 
developing an equitable system of secur- 
ing men for our armed forces’ reserves 
as well as the inequities of our present 
methods. 


Students and the Armed Forces. A Depart- 
ment of Defense publication available 
from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 45 
cents. 

This booklet is designed to explain 
clearly to high-school and college stu- 
dents the military draft. It discusses in- 
duction, enlistments, personnel policies, 
tests and assignments, officer selection, 
occupational opportunities in service, 
and many other questions of interest to 
students, teachers, counselors, and school 


officials. 


Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces. A 
1955 publication of the American Coun- 
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$05 


cil on Education, Washington, D.C., pre- 
pared by the Defense Committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Price $2.00. 

This combination text-workbook helps 
students analyze their interests and abili- 
ties and to make intelligent decisions 
about their futures before entering the 
armed forces. The 149-page book in- 
cludes complete information about op- 
portunities in the Army, Air Force, Navy, 
Marines, and Coast Guard. Accompany- 
ing teachers’ handbooks are also avail- 
able at 60 cents. 


Several older library reference volumes 
found particularly valuable were: “Univer- 
sal Military Training and National Se 
curity,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 241 
(September, 1945); two volumes in the H. W. 
Wilson Company Reference Shelf series, 
Universal Military Service, Vol. 15, (1941) 
and Peacetime Conscription, Vol. 18 (1945); 
and “Is U.M.T. Essential to Our Security?” 
in the Newsweek Platform Series (Febru- 
ary, 1948). The usual library reference 
sources will bring a multitude of provoca- 
tive articles in both the popular and the 
professional journals, 


Office Streamlining 


Many times the principal devotes an undue pro- 
portion of his time to secretarial and clerical tasks 
which, following analysis, might well be omitted 
or delegated to the school secretary and others. 
Candid self-analysis, perhaps with the aid of a stop 
watch or a time-use chart, might reveal a number 
of ways in which the principal's time is being 
squandered on picayunish, low-priority functions. 

Probably every principal in the United States 
could use more secretarial help than he has. Job 
analyses and time studies are ways in which the 
effectiveness of the available help can be increased, 
especially if one follows through by eliminating 
some of the low-priority functions and the waste- 


ful motions. To save time in delivery of messages, 
for example, one could install and make good use 
of intercommunication or buzzer systems. To save 
the secretary's time while the principal is dictating, 
and to make both their schedules more flexible, a 
dictating machine may be used. Simplify paper 
work by standardizing report forms. Reduce money- 
counting by selling weekly or monthiy tickets (or 
in dollar amounts), or by insisting that the banks 
and bus companies . . . do their own counting. Such 
efficiency devices will free the secretary for more 
important work and the principal, in turn, can be 
freed of many minor worries.—Rosext H. 
son in Educational Leadership. 


How Education Fortifes FREEDOM 


By JESSIE PARRY 


Ir was aLMosr for the library to 
close its doors for the Fourth of July when 
down its wide steps came a man with what 
appeared to be a young son on one side 
and a small daughter on the other, all 
carrying books. What other interests, care- 
fully nurtured in school, besides that in 
reading would lead people on in their “pur- 
suit of happiness” on that Fourth of July, 
1 wondered. Interests do protect freedom 
from degenerating into emptiness and 
boredom; education has other means, too, 
of fortilying it. 

The school of today is indeed a friendly 
school: that no one shall be an outsider is 
one of its goals. Through participation on 
committees, in discussion groups, in class 
projects, programs, and parties, and in 
school and interschool games and festivals, 
strangers become friends. In the halls, when 
hundreds pass freely to classes seven times 
a day, there is a friendly mixture of talk 
and laughter; having accepted the respon- 
sibility of reaching the next class on time, 
and of walking in a crowd without annoy- 
ing others, students enjoy the freedom of a 
few moments of relaxation and conversa- 
tion. By mingling, conversing, planning, 
and working together, wide friendships are 
formed which tend to loosen tight little 
cliques; knowledge of people is gained 
which often contradicts and corrects hearsay 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The fundamental question posed by 
the author is whether the Fourth of 
July, or any other national holiday, 
is more of an opportunity for a long 
week end in the country than an oc- 
casion for expressing devotion to the 
ideals of democracy. She was a long- 
time teacher in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


and opinion. Fellowship based on under- 
standing, good will, and respect for the 
rights of others fortifies freedom. 

By integrated studies of literature and 
history, as well as by its accent on demo- 
cratic living, the school of today develops 
knowledge and appreciation of the nature, 
necessity, and price of freedom. In this 
phase of her work a teacher today has not 
only a wealth of biography, poetry and 
history stories, but also a store of visual aids 
and access to museum collections. The re- 
sults of the studies are often communicated 
to others over the school’s public address 
system or by assembly programs, thus fo- 
cusing attention on the increased pride in 
our traditions and devotion to our country’s 
ideals which the students feel. 

One program of original dialogues, se- 
lected readings, and choral speaking is 
remembered well because of the interest 
with which it was prepared and presented. 
This interest grew with the experiences of 
a seventh grade class, during February. In 
imagination the members of this class had 
been at Valley Forge, and had sensed the 
coldness suffered there for freedom's sake, 
and the warmth and nobility of George 
Washington. The words, “land of the noble 
free,” took on deeper meaning through 
this experience. In imagination they had 
been, too, with Abraham Lincoln in the 
backwoods of Indiana, and, using some of 
the dialect of that locality in the year 1820, 
had composed conversations telling what 
they thought of Abe’s honesty, kindness, and 
perseverance in rewriting his speeches until 
every sentence of them could be understood. 

One of the boys in the class asked for 
permission to remain in the room during 
the noon hour to prepare a Lincoln corner, 
a surprise for his classmates. How surprised 
they were! In the corner was an American 
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flag. On bulletin boards at either side were 
free pictures and pamphlets from the 
Lincoln Museum of our city. On tables were 
Lincoln books from our own and the public 
library, and a pile of copies of the Gettys- 
burg Address, with a sign, “Take One,” be- 
side it. The form and content of this ad- 
dress were studied with much interest. No 
trace of dialect could be found. The mean- 
ing of each sentence was clear as was the 
meaning of the whole address. In the speech 
of Lincoln, the President, was found the 
same sense of honesty, the same sensitivity 
to suffering, and the same ability to express 
himself clearly as distinguished Abe, the 
boy of the Indiana woods. To these young 
Hoosier students our country seemed indeed 
a “sweet land of liberty,” in which a wilder- 
ness boy might aspire to the presidency 
and by sheer worth of character and appeal 
of personality, accompanied by powers of 
communication, win this high office. 

The class went, too, with George Wash- 
ington Carver on his “Journey into Free- 
dom,” and rejoiced in the freedom which 
gave him an opportunity to get the educa- 
tion for which he yearned and in the mag- 
nificent uses he made of his education when 
it was earned. 

Truly, the class could see, God is the 
“author of freedom” for he has planted in 
human hearts seeds of growth which can- 
not mature without “freedom’s holy light.” 
As the class closed its program with a choral 
recitation of America, a note almost of 
reverence could be heard in the voices 
which recited in unison: “My country, 't is of 
thee/ Sweet land of liberty/ Of thee I sing.”’ 

As one looks back on a Fourth of July 
to the birth of our nation, and then on to 
other events which have landmarked our 
freedom, one may see the making of 
America as part of a vast unfolding pur- 
pose with power to awaken imagination 
and guide creative processes through great 
creative endeavors. Modern education, re- 
cognizing the stimulating and guiding 
powers of purpose, makes use of the pur- 


How EpucATION ForTirivrs FREEDOM 
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poseful group project to exercise the crea- 
tive processes, and serves the needs of 
democracy as the spotlight is turned away 
from outward to inward circumstances of 
being. The writing of a fanciful play, “Paul 
Revere Returns,” by a seventh grade will 
serve as illustration. 

The project developed in this way: 

The room where this class studied history 
had begun to look like a colonial room in 
a museum, as these students brought in 
models and pictures of colonial life which 
they had made in free time in the shop and 
art room or in evenings at home, and placed 
them on bulletin boards and tables around 
the room. While this was going on in their 
history room, they were studying the fol- 
lowing poems in their English class: “Con- 
cord Hymn,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
“Who Loves His Country,” by Nancy Byrd 
Turner, and “Paul Revere’s Ride,” by 
Henry Wadsworth While 
studying the last poem, and planning how 
and when to create the idea of speed in 


Longfellow. 


choral speaking, some comments were made 
about the speed and dead lines of modern 
warfare compared to those of colonial 
times, and when radio signaling, air-borne 
troops, and not “bullet for bullet” but 
“bomb for bomb” were about to make Paul 
Revere look like a quaint figure in a mu- 
seum, one thoughtful boy arose to his de- 
fense and turned the conversation to things 
not produced by discovery or invention 
when he remarked, “Paul Revere’s lantern 
and horse may be out of date, but how 
about his courage?” Soon the loyal patriot 
was out in front again, leading these 
modern Americans, as he had millions be 
fore, with his courage and dependability. 
With these experiences to give readiness, 
the work of writing began. Writing periods 
were followed by oral reading periods, 
which gave the class an opportunity to se 
lect the writings it wished to use in the 
final composition of the group story and 
raised standards of writing as new chal 
lenges were met. During the first reading 
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period, attention grew to active interest as 
a boy named Jerry submitted an interesting 
setting and characters for the story. Jerry 
had been placed in the class several weeks 
before, but the only attention he received 
then from his classmates seemed to stem 
from curiosity. His tired expression, faded 
clothes, and thin body seemed to indicate 
to them that he did not really belong to 
their smart, well-dressed, physically well 
set-up group of boys and girls. At the sec- 
ond reading period, his funny incidents, in- 
volving Paul Revere in some of the elec- 
tronic devices of the day, drew hearty 
laughs and looks of surprise which seemed 
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to say, “Can there be a sense of humor 
within so sad an exterior?” 

When the class was about ready to pre- 
sent a dramatization of “Paul Revere Re- 
turns” to an assembly, Jerry was absent. His 
classmates missed him. A note from his 
mother explained that the long illness of 
her husband had caused her family, living 
in a few rooms, to lose sleep; as Jerry had 
fallen asleep very late that night, she 
thought it best to let him rest. Now the 
understanding and sympathy of his class- 
mates were added to the approval he had 
already earned, and he became one of the 
appreciated leaders of this able group. 


Much Ado about Zero 


By Morris E. 
(Weehawken, New Jersey) 


If you were teaching my ninth-grade elementary 
algebra classes, you would undoubtedly get the 
feeling that the foregoing title seems to convey. Each 
year when we get to the point where we begin to 
solve quadratic equations and a few simple cubic 
equations, the same reaction manifests itself among 
many of the students. Very often zero is a root of 
such equations, and the classes tend to ignore it 
a8 a strange animal. 

Is zero such an abstract quantity? When are young 
people ready to comprehend the significance of 
zero as a number? My feeling in the matter is that 
the appreciation and full understanding of zero as 
a number can be scheduled rather early in the ca- 
reers of our students, In fact, I'll go out on the 
proverbial limb and say as early as kindergarten. 

Let us suppose that the kindergarten teacher is 
planning to have the youngster count the blocks 
before playing with them. The blocks could first 
be arranged individually in little square racks all 
in a straight line, with the first square intentionally 
left vacant. The counting may now be commenced 
as follows: no block, ome block, two blocks, and so 
on, This procedure would certainly demonstrate 
the proper position of zero in our arithmetic num- 
ber system, as well as emphasize its size or value 


Another example is the rather popular toy black- 
boards, which usually have sample lines of printed 
letters and numbers. How does the manufacturer 
of these blackboards place the number 
of ten times the numbers will be aranged as 
1, 2, 3. 4, 5 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. Who would normally think 
of zero as following nine in sequence or value? In- 
advertently this situation adds to the confusion 
and beclouds true understanding. Wouldn't it be 
just as simple to place o before the figure 1? 

If these suggestions fail to clear the way for 
proper recognition and comprehension of zero, 
there is still an ace in the hole. I use it all the time 
in algebra, Demonstrate through money as a me 
dium. As an illustration of this, let us assume 
that John asked George for a loan of five dollars 
George quickly replied to the effect that due to 
personal financial circumstances he could give John 
nothing. As far as John is concerned, this is a very 
sad answer to his original question, but at the 
same time it is a very definite one. 

It would be infinitely better, to my way of think- 
ing, to teach these concepts early enough and well 
enough than to try to break down faulty ideas 
later when it is usually more difficult and some- 
times nigh impossible. 


Nine out 
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JOHNNY'S FATHER CAN'T READ, 
EITHER: Dr. Willard Abraham, professor 
of education at Arizona State College, re- 
cently stated that “it is vital that we Ameri- 
cans realize that by not knowing how to 
read, listen, and express ourselves orally, 
we can play right into the hands of the few 
Then, either communism or 
fascism is right around the corner.” In a 
series of interviews which preceded the 
publication of his book, A New Look at 
Reading (Boston: Porter Sargent), Dr. 
Abraham stated that “if reading was actu- 
ally taught better twenty-five years ago 
through a so-called pure phonics method, 
then shouldn't we now be profiting from 
that background? Shouldn't our adults be 
reading more mature books and periodicals 
than can be seen by any casual observer on 
a streetcar or subway ride during morning 
and evening rush hours? There is a strange 
contrast between that expectation and the 
reality . . . when a man who speaks Eng- 
lish accurately and colorfully is accused 
of being too high-brow for a semi-illiterate 
audience.” 

This very thought has occurred to us 
many times. We are inclined to support 
Dr. Abraham when he challenges those who 
say that there is only one right method 
for teaching all children to read. Yes, and 
we further agree when he states, “Let's 
give more than lip service to this business 
of taking the child where he is. Let's really 
do it, realizing that where he is may be in 
front of the television set three or four 
hours a day or reading on the third-grade 
level when he is ten years old. Let's start 
from there, and work up, using every tech- 
nique, material, and attitude which will 
bring ultimate success in his language arts 
abilities. for our future peace and 
health we must be able to read and under- 
stand many things that were unheard of in 


who can. 


horse-and-buggy days, subjects related to 
hydrogen energy, getting along with peo 
ples far away, semantics, and many others. 
They call for constant evaluation of our 
teaching methods, experimentation with 
new ones, and a scientific approach to the 
whole subject.” 


THE GLABROUS DOMED: For those 
who have become satiated with the political 
use of the word “egghead,” a Yale professor 
recently presented a synonymous term, 
“glabrous domed,” in a talk presented be 
fore a gathering of parents of Yale stu- 
dents. While he felt that it is a justified 
mission on the part of Yale to turn out its 
fair share of the scholars of each new gen- 
eration, the ivory tower conception of this 
noble institution must be dispelled—that is, 
to some extent. The glabrousdomed stu- 
dent, however, does not occupy the sole 
affection of his teacher, for the professor 
feels that any true teacher is attracted ir- 
resistibly to the duller students, the “tail 
enders” who need more help, Yet he can 
not afford to neglect the brighter ones who 
deserve, even if they may not need, his 
attention more than the indifferent or the 
merely well intentioned, The professor 
warned, however, that the teacher must 
not concern himself with the extremes of 
a class but must work diligently to serve the 
great proportion of normal competent 
youngsters. With the present state of the 
modern world the professor said that “this 
is no time to neglect the average man.” 
So spake the learned glabrous domed, and 
we rest our case. 


LET THE PUBLIC BE INFORMED: 
We are indebted to Harold S. Vincent, 
superintendent of the Milwaukee public 
schools, for having sent us a copy of his 
annual report for 1956. Entitled “They 
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Who Teach,” the booklet is one of the 
finest pieces of school reporting which we 
have seen in recent years. Developed for 
public consumption and dedicated to the 
teachers of the school system, it can well 
serve as a pattern for other schools which 
attempt to maintain a close articulation 
with their communities. The report con- 
fines itself principally to the emulation of 
the teacher as the basic force for developing 
that type of climate which induces positive 
learning. Notwithstanding the best possible 
physical equipment, the teacher is the 
thing. ‘This is the thesis of the report and 
it is the type of information which should 
be widely circulated among our generally 


apathetic public. 

The report begins with a statement con- 
cerning the indispensable teacher which 
merits repeating here. “While, in a sense, 
any person who in any way influences chil- 
dren and changes their lives in conformity 
with a predetermined pattern is a teacher, 


the use of the title is here restricted to those 
professional educators who daily translate 
the instructional program of the school 
into child growth. Almost all of these dedi- 
cated persons carry on most of their work 
with classes in regular classrooms, includ- 
ing laboratories, shops, and gymnasiums, It 
is worth emphasizing that, with all our sci- 
entific advances, no one has yet been able 
to find a better way of educating large 
numbers of children than to place a man- 
ageable group of them in a well-equipped 
classroom under the direction of a well- 
qualified teacher.” 

And the report concludes with an open 
letter to parents and others regarding teach- 
ing as a career: “, .. Teaching is a satisfying 
occupation which aims to fill the earth with 
competent people who are, first of all, good. 
Teaching is a learned profession and can 
be entered only by those who have and use 
the ability to graduate from college. Teach- 
ing is a noble field of work which should 
appeal to wholesome, healthy, young people 


who _ enjoy children, culture, and life.” 
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THE COUNTRY MOUSE AND THE 
CITY MOUSE—Do you recall the fable of 
the country mouse who visited his cousin 
in the city and fled back home because 
things were not as he expected them to be? 
Apparently, Eugene Gilbert, president of 
the Gilbert Youth Research Company, feels 
that our country teen-agers have certain 
advantages over their city counterparts. 
Take the institution of dating. Mr. Gilbert 
reports that the results of a study indicate 
that the young people from smaller Ameri- 
can communities are more sophisticated 
today in many ways than their city cousins. 
Youngsters in large cities have dates only 
14 time a week on the average, while in 
smaller towns the figure is nearly two a 
week. And girls in these smaller commu- 
nities start dating at the age of fourteen, 
which is more than a half a year earlier 
than for city girls. 

In larger cities, youngsters say that a 
couple should at least be seniors before 
going steady, whereas outside those areas, 
they think it all right to go steady at fifteen 
or sixteen. Naturally enough, the study in- 
dicates that city girls are just as interested 
in marriage as the country girls and feel 
that the ideal age is nineteen. The country 
girls look upon seventeen as the proper age. 

Youngsters living in small towns are 
more influenced by religious activity than 
are their city neighbors. City teen-agers 
seem limited in many instances to commer- 
cial entertainment. Yet they frequently have 
a problem of finding interesting recreation 
and many say they would welcome the 
planned activity of a church club. Their 
interest in hobbies is considerably less than 
that of their country friends. However, the 
high point of the study is reached in the 
question asked of all girls: “What are you 
most interested in?” The answer: “Boys.” 

We hope the illuminating evidence pre- 
sented in this study will further our under- 
standing of the pinkie-holding sect in our 
midst. 

GREEN 
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An Adventure in Education: Connecticut 
Points the Way by Frep M. Hecuincer. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1956. 
266 pages, $3.75. 

The book is an editorialized report of the find 
ings of the Connecticut Citizens’ Fact Finding Com. 
mission on Education, The commission began work 
in 1949 and compiled its extensive summary in 
1955. Norman Cousins, chairman of the commission, 
introduces the book with a commentary on the for- 
mation of the commission, scope of the study, and 
procedure in getting participation from some $8,000 
citizens. 

Hechinger, former education editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, is diligent in uncovering edu- 
cational currents which made public education the 
way it is in Connecticut. Throughout the book he 
emphasizes the modern viewpoint on the role of 
public education and substantiates this thesis with 
salient examples taken from the findings of the com- 
mission. 

He expands on the principle that the public school 
system operates best when lay boards respect and 
use professional knowledge, and that the support 
of an informed public is mandatory to thwart unin- 
formed divisive tendencies in education, Good pub- 
lic education costs money. Local communities and 
state governments must see that it is adequately sup- 
ported. All agencies in the community and state 
must be concerned about public education. 

Other sections of the book deal with the differ- 
ences in the educational preparation of elementary 
and secondary teachers; the ideal and reasonable 
characteristics of school facilities; and the nature 
and expectations of the educational program for 
preschool children, elementary and secondary 
pupils, and adult patrons. At the elementary level, 
pupils need to assume more responsibility in the 
educational enterprise. Their creative powers need 
to be stimulated. Their potential in human rela- 
tions must be developed. At the secondary level, a 
better balance between general and practical edu- 
cation must be achieved. To accomplish these, an 
integrated program for teacher education is essen- 
tial. 

Many, many other specific illustrations and ex- 
amples are interestingly and carefully presented on 
hosts of factors affecting public education as an 
agency of democracy. The implications are far 
reaching and worth reading. 

Leon F. Mittre 
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Plane Geometry by ROLLAND R. SmitH and 
James F. Ucricn, with the co-operation 
of John R. Clark, New York: World 
Book Co., 1956. 536 pages, $3.84. 

Here is a text containing a veritable wealth of 
material. It is a very thorough book, and it is, in 
consequence, a book that every geometry teacher— 
even though using some other text—should have as 
a reference book and in sufficient quantities that 
pupils might refer to it for unusual enrichment, 
It reflects much thoughtfulness on the part of the 
authors in preparing the text; also, great skill and 
finesse in presentation of topia. It exhibits 
throughout the authors’ abilities to anticipate stu 
dents’ possible difficulties and help them over the 
hurdle. 

Geometric concepts are developed first from ex 
perience, then gradually and informally leading up 
to the need for deductive reasoning. How skillfully 
the development of logical thinking is aided as the 
student is led from conclusions by measuring, to 
conclusions without measuring, then to the if-then 
relationship, and thence to deductive reasoning 
and the nature of geometric proof! The arrange 
ment of the book—serving to produce a very teach- 
able text—is by topics and chapters (to name a 
few: Congruent Triangles, Parallel Lines, Tri- 
angles and Parallelograms, Inequalities, Indirect 
Proof) instead of the conventional five books of 
Euclid. 

The book is indeed thorough—it contains mate 
rial seldom found in other geometry texts, such as 
discussion of inverse and converse, multiconverse, 
indeterminate problems, contrapositive, contradic- 
tory propositions, the syllogism, Euler's circles, 
non-Euclidian geometry, and a good short introduc 
tion to analytic geometry, as well as frequent 
really meaningful historical notes. While the book 
is titled Plane Geometry, in addition it provides 
trigonometry of the right triangle; much review of 
algebra (which this reviewer is very glad to see); 
and, informally, a large amount of the concepts of 
space geometry. 

There is really enough material for a year-and-a- 
half course in mathematics (not merely plane 
geometry) for an average class. Consequently the 
teacher using this text must be ready to plan just 
which topia, from this wealth of material, she 
wishes to present in a one-year course. Yet, for 
slower students, many of the geometric relation- 
ships are optionally postulated, a device that allows 
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READING INSTRUCTION IN THE CLASSROOM 
Script by Irene Vite. Supervision by ALice Migx, Teachers College, Columbia. 2 reels, 


Shows first graders making rapid progress in learning to read through an in- 
dividualized approach. Four readers have their time alone with the teacher—a 
time to read from books they have selected—while the other children in the class 
proceed with an activity period of their own planning. The audience sees how the 
teacher tests the four children’s grasp of main ideas, helps with word attack and 
phonics, and encourages fluency in oral reading. 


This film will prove especially helpful to elementary school teachers (pre-service 
and in-service), reading specialists, curriculum workers, administrators, and 


Produced by 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 


* To rent a print of this film, consult your local educational film library. 


them to give more time and attention to mastery 
of other values in the course. 
Finally, for enrichment or for advanced standing 
classes, this book is highly to be recommended. 
ANprew F. Crarrs 


Technical Drafting Essentials (2d ed.) by 
Warren J. Luzapper. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 343 pages, $3.75. 
This book is a genuine contribution to the field 

of engineering drafting. It is of value to the young 
student and draftsman, as well as the experienced 
engineer in this ever-changing industrial world. It 
is an up-to-date presentation of the fundamentals 
so essential in all of the fields of drafting. Present- 
day practices and techniques are explained, with 
the learner foremost in mind. Each problem ex- 
plains a difficult theory or practice in the drafting 
field. The simplicity and completeness of the lan- 
guage make the book almost self-teaching, The 
illustrations, well shaded and so clearly and cleverly 
executed, leave no doubt in the mind of the 
learner as to what is intended. 

Every problem is designed to make the reader 
think in proper sequence without the possibility of 
doing “copy work.” A good choice of problems 
has been made in such progression as to oblige 
the learner to utilize the basic principles of drafting 


with proper emphasis on imagination and accuracy. 
This is one of the strong points of this book. The 
text material conforms to the latest edition of 
American Standard drawings and drafting room 
practices. The new thread standard has been made 
a required part of the machine drawing. 

The text material is of such complete nature that 
Technical Drafting Essentials is a must on the 
bookshelf for the draftsman and engineer. It is a 
finger-tip reference and an ever-ready teacher. The 
reader will find the answer to his problem from 
the most technical and theoretical to the simplest 
and more practical. 

Davip JANOWITZ 


Management for Better Living by Mary 
CATHARINE STARR. Boston: D, C. Heath 
and Co., 1956. 451 pages, $3.80. 

This publication provides a common-sense ap- 
proach for students of management on the second- 
ary level. The author sets the stage by having the 
student become aware of the reasons for improved 
management. Students need help in learning to 
make wise decisions involving their use of time, 
energy, money, positions, and relationships with 
others, The author shows enthusiasm for improved 
management practices by the student. Current 
trends are emphasized. 
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The author brings into sharp focus the functional 
arrangement of equipment and supplies and ways to 
develop skills and techniques in the choice and 
use of equipment. The importance of family co- 
operation in caring for the home is stressed. Learn. 
ing to manage money which one has to spend as 
well as decisions regarding recreational activities are 
dealt with. Decisions involving relationships with 
friends and with family are recognized. 

There are many eye-appealing features of this 
volume. The cover is colorful; the illustrations are 
beautiful and appealing. The book itself is very 
readable. The reference materials should prove very 
helpful. 

Maser Coox 


Schools throughout Time by W. Evucene 
Strutt. Philadelphia: Franklin Publish- 
ing and Supply Co., 1956. 244 pages, 
$1.56. 

A recent development in junior-high-school social 
studies programs is the trend toward teaching 
about schools in our schools. This book has been 
written to provide information for junior-high- 
school students about the evolution of one of our 
basic cultural institutions. 

The story of Schools throughout Time is told in 
two parts, Part I analyzes aspects of “Our Schools 
loday.” Part II traces the development of educa- 
tional institutions in each era of history and is 
appropriately titled “Education—Long Ago and Far 
Away.” 

To facilitate the study of these major topics, many 
aids have been provided for students. These in- 
clude: an overview at the beginning of each chap- 
ter, lists of key words, suggested activities at the 
end of each chapter, and additional reference books, 
Many of the activities suggested recognize adoles- 
cent needs in stressing hand projects, dramatics, as 
well as reading and writing assignments. All the 
illustrations are drawings which are closely identi- 
fied with the text. These drawings depict many 
scenes related to the study of schools, such as 
clothing, houses, churches, travel, school buildings, 
and communication, 

For those junior high schools which have seventh 
grades that stress orientation to school, this book 
offers a logical program. In those communities 
where the school is studied as a social institution, 
this book will be welcomed by social studies and 
core teachers. Whether it is used as a basic text or 
as a pupil reference book, Schools throughout 
Time should supply much useful information 
about how our schools have attempted to preserve 
and improve society yesterday and today, both near 
and far. 

Davip Rosorr 
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“Science for Modern Living” Series (2d 
ed.): Science Along the Way 1 by Victor 
C. Smiru and KarHerine Crarke (128 
yages, $1.72); Science under the Sun 2 by 
C. Smirn and KATHERINE CLARKE 
oe pages, $1.88); Science around the 
‘lock 3 by Vicror C. Smirn and 
KATHERINE CLARKE (160 pages $2.00); 
Science across the Land 4 by Vicror C. 
SmitH and BARBARA HENDERSON (224 
pages, $2.24); Science through the Sea- 
sons 5 by Vicror C. Smirn and BARBARA 
HENDERSON (352 pages, $2.96); Science 
beneath the Skies 6 by Victor C. Smirn 
and Barsara HENDERSON (352 pages, 
$2.48); Exploring Modern Science 7 by 
Vicror C, Smirn and W. E. Jones (353 

ages, $3.12); Enjoying Modern Science 8 

Victor C. Smirn and E, Jones 

(466 pages, $3.32); Using Modern Science 

9 by Vicror C. Smirn and W. E. Jones 

(654 pages, $3.96). Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott Co., 1956. 

The sound science-education point of view of this 
series is illustrated by the following: (a) the ani- 
mals in the texts are real animals—not personified 
or sentimentalized; text contains some 
materials on animals, plants, earth science or as 
tronomy, energy, and simple chemistry; (c) mate 
rials are included to develop positive attitudes to 
ward personal and public health, safety, conserva 
tion, ancient animals, and the interdependence of 
living things. The literary style in the first six 
books is narrative, with children and their parents 
and teachers as characters. A few laboratory activi 
ties are included in the primary texts, which also 
include a number of problem pictures for guiding 
discussion and testing. The intermediate and 
junior-high-school texts include a wider variety of 
“things to do,” experiments, thought questions, and 
vocabulary builders, The inclusion of information 
and activities on the methods of science in the 
texts for grades 5-9 is commendable. 

Although the range of subject matter covered in 
the elementary texts is wide, some of the topics are 
considered in only one or two of the texts; thus it 
might be wise for teachers to share or exchange 
texts with teachers of other grades. The discussions 
of aquariums (book 4), field trips (6), science fairs 
(6), microscopes (5), chemistry sets (5), gardening 
(4), magnets (2), electricity (4), insects (§), airplanes 
(5), rocks (3), bicycles (6), musical instruments (4), 
and animal groups (1) would appear to have possi- 
bilities at any grade level. 

Each junior-high-school text consists of six units 
subdivided into chapters and problems. Each prob- 
lem is designed to provide one day's classroom work 


(b) each 


The Criearinc House 


ADVENTURE BOUND 


JEWETT ¢ EDMAN 
McKEE 


Grade 7 


JOURNEYS INTO 
AMERICA 


JEWETT © EDMAN 
SCANNELL McKEE 


Grade 8 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


New York 


Anthologies that teach reading 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


an exciting new anthology series 


Over a hundred appealing, carefully chosen 
selections—each page, a refreshing invitation to 
the best that has been said and thought, the best 
of the old and the best of the new. 


A cumulative skills program—a valuable help 
in mastering those skills necessary for the real ap- 
preciation of good reading. 


Chicago Dallas Atlante Palo Alto 


This is a convenient method of organization for 
those teachers who choose to use a text in this 
way, and is not an obstacle to those who choose to 
plan their own units and include text suggestions 
as needed, 

Included in addition to the features ordinarily 
found in junior-high-school texts are such items as 
wise buying, gardening, mental health, television, 
and housing. Science topics are considered in a 
developmental manner through the three-book 
series. Much more is included in each text than a 
wise teacher would attempt to cover in a year. 
This is a disadvantage only if he tries to cover 
all of it; it is an advantage in that it allows selec- 
tion of those areas that best fit the interests and 
requirements of the groups being taught. 

JANE JOHNSTON 


Civies for Young Americans by Rowtn 
Bennetr Posey. New York: Row, Peter- 
son and Co., 1956. 456 pages, $3.40. 

The author has brought out that government is 
a tool of service for the people of America who 
have created their democracy. A fertile field is 
left for the instructor to contrast the basic differ- 
ences between democracies that are designed to 
serve the people and governments under which the 
people exist primarily to serve them. 


Mr. Posey realizes that civic learnings should be 
instilled in young Americans in their formative 
years, seventh and eighth grades, and not left to 
a haphazard choice in social studies by graduating 
high school seniors. Every pupil who studies civics 
in addition to United States history (which treats 
government from an entirely different aspect) is 
better prepared to carry on democratic principles 
than one who has had no formal training in the 
structure and functions of our government. 

In order to present such factual matter as civics 
to pre-teen-age pupils and to make it realistic, the 
author has developed the subject matter in a con- 
crete, interesting, conversational manner. This 
places the child in a practical situation which 
brings his imagination into play. At the same time 
latitude is provided the instructor in which to 
interest the pupils in civic affairs and to give them 
opportunity to participate actively in real citizen- 
ship experiences. 

The book is well organized and has the following 
desirable features: meaningful illustrations; good 
chapter summaries; logical development of local, 
state, and national government with world rela- 
tions; vocabulary studies; suggested activities; long 
list of references; excellent charts and graphs; 
sample tests; and a complete appendix. 

A, LeRoy Krenery 
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Developmental Psychology by Lous P. 
Tuorre and Wenpett W. Cruze. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1956. 670 pages, 
$6.00. 

The authors fulfill their promise to present 
essential concepts, research findings, and interpre- 
tations of an objectively derived developmental 
psychology. Their book should hold particular 
appeal to students entering the teaching profes- 
sion and to teachers at all levels who desire a 
review of human development. It should give them 
added understanding not only of their students but 
of themselves and even their aging parents, for it 
encompasses life from conception through infancy, 
childhood, adolescence, maturity, and senescence, 

Thorpe and Cruze have succeeded, beyond some 
available texts, in raising the reading-interest level 
by writing with a minimum mention of names in 
context and a minimum use of conflicting re- 
searches. To the reviewer this should prove helpful 
for the beginning student of development, pro- 
vided he is induced to develop the habit of search. 
ing further into periodical literature for latest 
trends and researches. The authors try to be more 
explanatory and less descriptive, in a normative 
sense, than some other authors, but they are re- 
stricted by the available literature with which to 
document. The need for additional explanatory 
researches is evidenced 

The authors have held to an eclectic approach, 
yet they have given sufficient reference to theory to 
furnish the reader an awareness of the importance 
of a systematic frame of reference for scientific 
advancement in developmental psychology. Most 
readers will be persons who want to apply psycho- 
logical findings to teaching or child rearing, and 
the book should be quite satisfying to this group 
since research facts are reported and then interpre- 
tations are made with reference to their applica- 
tion in school, home, and society. 

In being eclectic the reviewer wonders if the 
critics of Ribble, such as Orlanski, do not deserve 
more space in presenting their cases, Overconcern 
can also easily be developed by some parents by 
overinterpreting what they read about child rear- 
ing, and an overanxious parent might well defeat 
his own well-meant purpose. 

Chapters on psychosexual development, educa- 
tional environment, and atypical development are 
welcome additions. They make the book much 
more “teachable.” One who reads this book will 
be much more interested, better informed, and 
more likely to make effective applications of his 
developmental psychology than before his reading 
or from reading at least some of the other books 
in this area. 
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Book Reviews 


Who's Who 
Among Our Reviewers 

Miss Cook is chairman of the home economics de 
partment at Northwest Missouri State College, Mary 
ville. 

Mr. Crafts heads the mathematics department in 
the Scarsdale High School, New York. 

Dr. Jacobsen is associate professor of psychology at 
Central Washington College, Ellensburg 

Mr. Janowitz is an instructor of engineering draw 
ing at Fairleigh Dickinson University, New Jersey. 

Miss Johnston is science supervisor of the labora 
tory school at State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Keeney teaches English and citizenship at 
Rufus King High School, Milwaukee 

Dr. Miller is chairman of the division of educa- 
tion at Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville 

Mr. Rosoff is a junior-high-school teacher aide with 
the Philadelphia public schools. 


Books Received 


Algebra, Book One (rev, ed.) by A. M. Wetcnons, 
W. R. Keickenorrcer, and Heten R, Parson 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1956. 580 pages, $4.28 

Building Health (2d ed.) by Dorormea M. Wit- 
LiAMS. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1956. 431 
pages, $3.20. 

Education and Mental Health, Paris: United Na 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi 
zation, 1955. Distributed in the United States by 
the Columbia University Press, New York. 947 
pages, $3.00. 

Enjoying Health (2d ed.) by Evetyn G. Jones. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1956. 434 pages, 
$4.40. 

Four Biographies edited by Jay E 


New 


York: Globe Book Co., 1956. 499 pages, $4.00 
Human Development and Learning by Lustre D 


Crow and Atice Crow. New York: 
Book Co., 1956. 578 pages, $5.50 
Life Science by Tttomas §, 
Mooc., New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 

1955. 502 pages, $6.50 

Practical Marine Engineering (2d ed.) by Reno C. 
KING, Jr. Englewood Cliffs, NJ. Prentice Hall, 
Inc., 1956. 541 pages, $5.50 

Story of Nations (rev. ed.) by Lestra B. Rocenrs, 
Fay Apams, and Watkrer Brown. New York 
Henry Holt and Co., 1956. 790 pages, $4.88. 

Strength of Materials (2d ed.) by Greener A, OL- 
SEN. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1956. 444 pages, $5.25, 

Swine Production by E. Bunpy and 
Ronatp V. Diccins. Englewood Cliffs, Pren 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1956. $37 pages, $4.50. 
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Oedipus Rex 


One of Sophocles’ greatest tragedies, Oedipus 
Rex, will be seen on “Omnibus” this month 
(A.B.C.-TV, Sunday, January 6, at g:0o P.M., 
E.S.T.). The portion of the myth covered in the 
play begins when Ocdipus, King of Thebes, 
secks the cause of the pestilence which has 
fallen over his city. From Delphi he learns that 
the plague is caused by the presence in Thebes 
of the slayers of King Laius, his predecessor on 
the throne. Determined to identify the murder- 
ers, Oedipus begins an inquisition. He first 
questions Tiresias, a blind seer, who attempts 
to conceal the horrible truth. However, when 
Oecdipus makes an accusation against him, 
liresias blurts out the truth: Oedipus himself 
has killed Laius, Oedipus, unwilling to accept 
this fact, next questions Creon, whom he also 
falsely accuses. Shortly after, Queen Jocasta 
begins describing the circumstances of Laius’ 
death to Oedipus, and he recognizes the situa- 
tion as similar to one in which he had killed a 
man. He begins to realize that he is only the 
adopted son of King Polybus of Corinth and 
therefore might involuntarily fulfill the oracle’s 
prophecy that he will slay his father and wed 
his mother, An old shepherd, the only witness 
to Laius’ murder, is summoned and reveals 
that Oedipus is indeed the son of Laius and 
Jocasta and has slain his father. The queen had 
turned the baby over to a shepherd in an effort 
to thwart the prophecy. Jocasta hangs herself 
and Ocdipus gouges out his eyes with her 
brooch, 

This, obviously, is very stark drama, There 
is no hopeful philosophy to buoy up the audi- 
ence. No Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are 
here to provide comic relief, Nor is there any 
justice, as we know it, in the play. Oedipus did 
not willfully or knowingly commit patricide, 
but the vengeful puppet-master Apollo stalked 
him as certainly as if he had intentionally 
caused his father’s death. 

In one sense, the play is not unlike a modern 
whodunit. Oedipus solves the mystery of Laius’ 
death, and in so doing finds that he has com. 
mitted the crime. This motif of the detective's 
being the criminal is a twist that modern 
detective-story writers have not overlooked 
(see Drury Lane's Last Case by Ellery Queen, 


for one example of this type) in their quest 
for novelty. But the resemblances between 
Oedipus and mystery fiction or drama are quite 
superficial. There is no suspense in this tragedy 
for either the ancient or modern viewer. Every- 
one was familiar enough with the O6cedipus 
myth to know that the king had slain his own 
father. Their satisfaction in viewing the play 
came then from a joy of recognition rather than 
suspense, Man was looked upon as the plaything 
of the gods, and the audience went to see a 
live puppet show in which the chief puppet, 
Oedipus, inexorably comes to the realization 
that he has committed a heinous deed. 

It would be well for students to spend some 
time analyzing the crime of Oedipus, Was he 
culpable for killing his father when he just 
intended to kill an old man? If you intend 
to cheat on a test but are caught before you 
actually get an answer from another student, 
are you still at fault? If so, why is it that shop- 
lifters cannot be legally apprehended until they 
have removed goods from a building? Weren't 
they at fault before? Conversely, if you intend 
to do a good deed but can’t get around to it, 
should you get some merit for your good in- 
tention? 


Stupy QUESTIONS 


(1) Greek plays were staged outdoors in arena 
theaters. What kind of scenery was used to 
eliminate the possibility of the wind blowing 
away the props? 

(2) What is the function of the chorus in 
Greek drama? 

(3) The movies have steered away from Greek 
tragedy while TV producers have tried it on 
occasion. What reasons can you give? 

(4) Judith Anderson had an appreciable suc- 
cess a few seasons back in another blood tragedy, 
Medea. Discuss the validity of these reasons for 
modern American audiences going to see such 
a play: 

(a) Classical things are considered high brow 
regardless of gore. Some people want to 
be seen at high-brow functions, 

(6) The people who go are the kind who 
would go to bullfights and hockey games 
to see blood. The respectability of the 
theater gives them a “front” for catering 
to these base urges. 
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(c) The play was a fine virtuoso role for 
Judith Anderson, worth seeing for the 
tremendous energy she put into the part. 

(5) Give two good reasons why the actors in 
ancient Greece wore masks and sometimes high 
clogs built into their sandals. 

(6) Assign a team of students to read the 
play prior to the TV presentation. Then have 
them bring in all the examples of dramatic 
irony that they can find in the speeches of 
Ocdipus. 

(7) What does Oedipus mean when he says, 
“I am Fortune's child, not man’s”? 


H.B.M. 
In Questionable Taste 


Let us reflect for a bit on Born Yesterday 
(Sunday, October 28), inasmuch as a study guide 
for the play appeared in this column. Born 
Yesterday, it will be recalled, was N.B.C.'s chal- 
lenge to Elvis Presley, who was appearing on 
the Ed Sullivan show. On the surface there 
seemed to be little choice for the student 
viewer: the TV adaptation of a legitimate 
comedy or a suggestive carnival show that has 
managed to hit the big time. And yet, I found 
the carnival show less morally offensive than 
Born Yesterday. Mr. Presley chewed and 
tongued the scenery to a point where Mr. 
Sullivan was hard put to give the straight lines 
that introduced the sponsor's automobile. But 
Presley offended against art rather than morals. 
On the other hand, Garson Kanin saw fit to re- 
tain such words as “concubine” and “tart” from 
his Broadway script for Born Yesterday and left 
little doubt that Harry Brock and Billie Dawn 
were not living in holy wedlock. The program 
was especially distasteful from two contextual 
standpoints. First, it was produced over N.B.C.- 
IV, which now and again parades its seal of 
purity on the screen to prove that its programs 
aren't going to soil anybody's morals, Secondly, 
the 7:30-9:00 P.M. (E.S.T.) time slot on Sunday 
nights is considered “family viewing time” and 
Born Yesterday is by no means a family show. 
I regret I overestimated the amount of soap and 
water N.B.C.-TV would put on this production 
before presenting it in people's homes. 

H.B.M. 
Odyssey 

It might have taken a long time, according 
to some, but it is only the stubborn who still 
contend that television has little or no cultural 
value. In the years since the close of World 
War II we have witnessed the television camera 
revolutionize our living habits, perfect our po- 
litical attitudes, and, according to this writer, 
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raise our standards of cultural taste. For during 
this time we have been able to see things 
never before available to the average person. 
We have viewed Laurence Olivier’s Richard 111 
before regular movie audiences saw it, we have 
heard Menotti’s The Saint of Bleecker Street, 
and we have listened to Bing Crosby in High 
Tor. 

These, of course, were all classics in other 
mediums originally; but what about the use 
of television in the newer fields? Everyday news 
reporting takes on a deeper penetration when 
handled by the competent Edward R. Murrow 
in his “See It Now” programs; especially sig- 
nificant was his effort, “The Vice Presidency.” 
Almost every week “Omnibus” gives us some- 
thing that we just didn't expect to see. It even 
introduced a man who never thought he would 
be a TV celebrity, lawyer Joseph N. Welch nar- 
rating the series on the Constitution. 

And what about those few who have dared? 
Those who see television not as a projection of 
the past, not as a new medium with which to 
explore the present, but those who see it as a 
new and different means of communicating ideas 
~—ideas like Henry Salomon’s “tone poem for 
sight” on the United States Navy at war, “Victory 
at Sea”; and that comic trio, Sid Caesar, Carl 
Reiner, and Howard Morris, who have mastered 
this new medium with all of its backbreaking 
demands in the field of “how to make people 
laugh.” 

It looks now as though another milestone 
may be added to TV cultural development— 
something unique, not suitable for the sound 
of radio or the impersonal approach of the 
movie film. On January 6, C.B.S, in conjunction 
with the American Association of Museums will 
begin its new series, “Odyssey,” a study of the 
epic story of man’s greatest adventures in his 
dramatic odyssey from the prehistoric cave to 
the frontiers of space. 

With two years of preparation already ex 
pended and with Charles Collingwood as nar- 
rator, the C.B.S, camera will train its eye each 
week on a single dramatic episode in the odyssey 
of man, Special film combined with live remote 
broadcasts will attempt to demonstrate that tele 
vision has passed its adolescence and is ready 
for fruitful manhood. The museums of America 
have for the first time thrown open their treas- 
ure chests to the TV camera. Irving Gitlin, 
C.B.S. director of public affairs, has said, “Our 
museums hold the clues to the most dramatic 
and exciting stories of mankind.” 

Among the hour-length programs will be 
“They Took a Blue Note,” which will utilize 
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material from the Guggenheim Foundation and 
also from the George Washington Carver 
Museum, to produce an original contribution 
to our knowledge of American music—a defini- 
tive work on jazz. Tracing this lamenting music 
back to its American sources in the field, mills, 
and wharves of the South that knew the pains 
of slavery, Frederic Ramsey, noted musicolo- 
gist, will endeavor to piece together all of the 
jazz fragments into one unified whole: modern 
American jazz, a definite American contribution 
to the world of music. 

With the assistance of the Nevada State Mu- 
seum and the Nevada State Historical Society, 
“Odyssey” in another program will recreate the 
“Saga of the Comstock,” the birth and death of 
Virginia City, a town created by a vein of silver. 
Interviews with some of the remaining die-hard 
residents, among them Lucius Beebe, editor of 
the town's 100-year-old newspaper, will be fea- 
tured, Even the old opera house where Lily 
Langtry sang to the mud-stained miners will 
again resound to the voices and applause of a 
nineteenth-century melodrama. 

Hlow many times have we heard the com- 
plaint on the part of world-history teachers 
that the modern student is just not interested 
in the life and times of the ancient world— 
it's so long ago and who cares about what 
Caesar did anyway! “Odyssey” might come to 
your rescue in this problem with its presenta- 
tion of “The Diary of a Roman G.I.” This 
Roman soldier is in a real sense the same 
soldier who waded ashore with William of 
Normandy, the patriot whose frostbitten feet 
were covered with rags at Valley Forge, and the 
malariafevered rifleman who sustained the 
American cause at Guadalcanal, As an infantry- 
man this Roman G.I. is timeless. His feet hurt, 
his helmet is too heavy, and his sergeant is the 
same profane top kick trying to swear the best 
out of his men. Yes, as history is an account of 
people adjusting to their environments and pro- 
tecting their rights, “The Diary of a Roman 
G.I." is a tale which will always be written in 
the present tense, 

Other titles include “Scott of the Antarctic,” 
the television premiére of an authentic film 
record of the heartbreaking defeat and tragic 
death that ended a valiant attempt to be first at 
the South Pole, narrated by the last surviving 
member of the ill-fated Scott expedition, “The 
Devil in Salem,” information made 
available by the Essex Institute of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, will reopen the case of Anne Pudeator 
in the very courtroom where she was first con- 
victed of being in league with the devil. From 
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the Hoover Library of War, Revolution and 
Peace, “Odyssey” will present “The Dark Net- 
work,” an historical cloak-and-dagger tale of 
how the Japanese intelligence agents uncovered 
a Russian espionage net which was the most 
highly developed spy ring in the history of war 
intelligence. 

Certainly it is too early to judge, but from 
the advance notices it looks like “Odyssey” 
could well be included in that list of entirely 
unique programs created by television. 

M.\I.P 


Review of Related Literature 


Let's Go to Press: A Biography of Walter Win- 
chell by Epwarp H. Weiner. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1956. 270 pages, $3.75. 
Walter Winchell has made his mark on 

American journalism. And though the teacher 
himself may be a faithful reader of the New 
York Times or Christian Scicnce Monitor, he 
still must reckon with the fact that his students 
and their families are, by and large, more faith. 
ful followers of the screamers than of the 
thoughtful journalists. Hence they perhaps 
should know more about Winchell and the type 
of journalist he has come to symbolize. 

Written in the semidocumentary style peculiar 
to public relations men, this biography traces 
passionately enough the rise, victories, and re- 
treat of the man who ushered in the age of the 
columnist. The author is apparently as close to 
his subject as anyone would want him to be, 
privy to the Stork Club's Table 50, filled with 
intimate knowledge of the Broadway milieu that 
produced the first nonliterate commentator on 
the American scene. 

Mr. Weiner seems to have all the significant 
dates and events in a proper order. Nor have 
the names been changed to protect those guilty 
by association. From vaudeville to Broadway, to 
mobsters, to national and international politics, 
one follows Winchell’s career through a series of 
“controversies.” 

Mr. Weiner’s use of the epithet, “controver- 
sial,” has special interest. In a national climate 
which has given the word a sloppy pejoration, 
Mr. Weiner hangs it on Winchell like a desk- 
bound under secretary of defense awarding the 
Medal of Honor to a parachute-jumping general. 
Whatever clean meaning the word once had, it is 
used here to make a series of personal squabbles 
appear as dauntless defenses of Truth. The “in- 
side story” of nearly every swerve and reversal 
in Winchell’s political and social path during 
the last quarter century seems to be a fit of 
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passion at some real or imagined slight or failure 
to recognize the right of the master to be first 
with the exclusive morsels that “are the heart 
and guts of the Broadway columns.” 

The reader is reminded that WW has come 
out on top of most of his controversies; that is, 
he is now a wealthy man. Yet in his capitalizing 
on the American hunger for unrestrained per- 
sonal journalism, Winchell would appear to 
have lost some of the latest bets. For instance, 
his newspaper column has diminished impact 
on the fourth estate. His political alliance with 
Senator McCarthy and Roy Cohn was allowed 
to fade away, Mr. Weiner says, because the col. 
umnist’s keen nose told him the public was get- 
ting bored with the subject of anti-communism. 

Mr. Weiner warns us, however, that there is 
life in the old battler yet, that it is still too early 
for the final evaluation. His own book con- 
sciously avoids the attempt. It is written as a 
sympathetic treatment of the reporter who has 
been taken apart by such experts with the slant 
and barb as the New Yorker, Time, and the New 
York Post. Mr. Weiner puts him together again 
for those who care to behold, for better or for 
worse. Both English and history teachers will 
find implications for their subject matters in the 
tarnished “t” that personal journalists like Win- 
chell have given to the word “truth.” 

Doucias Ford Fellow 
Santa Rosa High School, California 


From the Critics’ Notebook 


LIBRARIANS AND THE Quiz Neurosis (Harvey 
Breit, New York Times Book Review, October 
#1, 1956): “We have just read a communiqué 
from one of civilization’s true gentlemen, and 
such are the prevailing conditions that he is 
moved to indignant, if melancholy, protest. The 
gentleman is Francis St. John, Chief Librarian 
of the Brooklyn Public Library; the plaguing 
condition is the virulent, ubiquitous interest in 
puzzles, quizzes and ‘Questions.’ 

“Newspaper puzzles, radio and television pro- 
grams, with their insinuating pots of gold, are 
disrupting the library system. So says Mr. St. 
John, and we believe him. People—library en- 
thusiasts for the duration of a contest—are so 
greedy and obsessive that normal services and 
communications within the libraries are pat- 
ently deteriorating. According to Mr. St. John, 
in 1955 the Brooklyn Public Library lost 89 
atlases, dictionaries and encyclopedias, and 
another 53 were mutilated beyond use. . . . 

“We honestly think that what is happening 
in the United States is scary as hell. Consider 
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that some go million people live and die vicari- 
ously during the half-hour hypodermic known 
as “The $64,000 Question.’ Consider, but not 
for long—else it will make you want to throw 
in the sponge. While the contestant is put away 
in his straitjacket-box for thirty seconds, the 
music starts its sinister build-up and the camera 
pans momentously on the faces in the crowd, 
and all life is mesmerized and pinioned to the 
windfall, the jackpot, the dreamboat, the cheap 
flip of a coin. Of what virtue, then, industry, 
or pride in one’s craft or one’s hard-earned 
skill? Wisdom succumbs, becomes a non-negoti- 
able boor beside a feckless but fiduciary erudi 
tion. In 1984, even if somehow we have managed 
a cordon sanitaire around totalitarianism, we 
will have become a nation of hopped-up, finger 
nail-chewing, benzedrine-biting vicari.” 


SCREENINGS 


Friendly Persuasion 


In contrast to the raft of film extravaganzas, 
often more wide than deep, that have been 
swamping us in an effort to draw audiences 
from the TV screen, Friendly Persuasion is one 
of those rare motion pictures, honest and simple 
in its proportions, that will capture even the 
most cynical critic. The story concerns a Quaker 
family living in rural Indiana at the time of the 
Civil War; its intriguing title refers to their re- 
ligious “persuasion,” that of the Society of 
Friends. 

Jess Birdwell is a nurseryman, and his farm 
as rich and productive a growing place for 
young trees as one could wish. And as the 
land is rich, so is the Birdwells’ busy life, They 
are content in the pursuit of happiness and 
wisdom according to the tenets of their faith 
and within the framework of their rural com- 
munity. Life is full of small adventures and 
goodly pleasures, with only minor trials to ruffle 
its smooth surface, even if Eliza, as an eloquent 
preacher of the faith of brotherly love, must 
attempt to hide her lively femininity beneath 
a cloak of Quaker austerity, Though as serious 
and sober a Friend as any other, Jess's whimsi 
cal nature sometimes itches for the unseemly 
He has secret designs to beat his jovial neigh. 
bor Sam's horse, Black Prince, to First day (Sun- 
day) meeting, that are not even suspected by the 
gentle Eliza’s reserve. But the would-be-strict 
Eliza is persuaded to join a family excursion to 
the county fair. There, even the youngest Bird 
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well gets involved in delightful worldly mis- 
chief and is rescued by the watchful Eliza in 
the nick of time. And Jess, weakened by his 
hankering alter music, gives in to the hearty 
salesmanship of Professor Waldo Quigley and 
comes away the owner of a brand new har- 
monium. The charming resolution of the do- 
mestic difficulties occurring when the organ is 
delivered—since to Eliza and all strict Quakers 
music was considered “a sop to the senses, a 
hurdle waiting to trap man in his upward strug- 
gle”—is another feat of “friendly persuading” 
that won't be given away beforehand by this 
reviewer. 

The visit of a Union Army officer to Sunday 
meeting as the war draws near, to call for 
volunteers for the home guard, and a fight in 
which the oldest Birdwell boy and a friend are 
nearly pulverized because of their reluctance to 
hurt another human being, even in order to de- 
fend themselves, call attention to the Quakers’ 
pacifist convictions. These events lead up to the 
picture's critical moment when Morgan's no- 
torious Raiders threaten the countryside with 
pillaging and bloodshed. Each of the family is 
affected in some way by the crisis, but only Jess 
and eighteen-yearold Josh must face the de- 
cision of whether to fight for their home and 
family or to stand by without taking action, It 
is a test of all they live by. For Quakers are, 
above all, peace-loving folk to whom “love thy 
neighbor” and “thou shalt not kill” are the 
abiding principles of a deep and personal re- 
ligion, Josh, because he doesn't know whether 
he is afraid to die, and because he cannot let 
others die for him, decides to fight. Eliza has 
begged him to pray to do the right thing; he 
does, and acts the only way his conscience will 
let him. Jess, in a split second that is the most 
powerful moment of the film, makes the only 
decision that could be right for him, one which 
takes even more courage, perhaps, than Josh's. 

Anyone who already knows the Birdwells, 
from Jessamyn West's heart-warming stories, 
will be more than satisfied with their realiza- 
tion on the screen. Miss West has a singular 
talent for developing characters, and a beguil- 
ing style that recreates with aptness the quaint 
ways and speech of the Quaker community. 
And for those enchanted with the wonderful 
Birdwells of the film, there is much material 
in Miss West's book not found in the picture. 

Yet Friendly Persuasion is more a director's 
than a writer's picture, just as the motion picture 
is truly a director's medium. The perfection of 
the film lies in William Wyler’s masterly weld- 
ing of the writer's materials, her characters and 
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situations, into a beautifully balanced dramatic 
whole. This perfection is marred by only one 
flaw, a sudden departure from the picture's 
leisurely understatement in the burlesquing of 
the Widow Hudspeth and her three “jewels” 
(daughters Ruby, Pearl, and Opal). These scenes 
are executed in the rip-roaring broad comic 
style more akin to Ma and Pa Kettle than to 
Wyler’s academy award winners, Mrs. Miniver 
or The Best Years of Our Lives. 

But Wyler’s casting is impeccable, from the 
choice of his Jess and Eliza, to Samantha, the 
goose. Gary Cooper and Dorothy McGuire shine 
as Jess and Eliza in roles certain to mark high 
spots in their already distinguished careers. 
Phyllis Love and Mark Richman, from the 
Broadway stage, are touching in a budding ro- 
mance complementing the moving relationship 
of their surprisingly youthful elders. Anthony 
Perkins is restrained and sensitive as young 
Josh. He is a most appealing young actor who 
ought to provide some healthy competition for 
the currently idolized James Dean and Elvis 
Presley. Eleven-year-old Richard Eyer is abso- 
lutely captivating as the freckle-faced Little Jess. 

Laurels to Dimitri Tiomkin’s musical score 
and to Pat Boone's voice in the title song; and 
particular praise to the production staff for the 
lovely farm created in the San Fernando valley 
for the shooting of the picture. They made it a 
real home, in the same way that the interacting 
of personalities and warmth of the cast made 
the Birdwells a real family. The wonderful 
spirit of their good humor and loving kindness 
will stay with this reviewer for a long, long 
time. 


Stupy Questions 


(1) Look into the history of the Quakers. 
Describe their religion and the nature of their 
basic beliefs. How are these illustrated in the 
movie and/or in Jessamyn West's book, The 
Friendly Persuasion (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50)? 

(2) Who was John Woolman? Read selections 
from his Journal. Discuss the contribution of 
Quakers to the abolition of slavery. What was 
Woolman’'s attitude toward slavery in the eight- 
eenth century? 

(3) Why do the Quakers believe in pacifism? 
Is that philosophy cowardly or courageous? 

(4) See the short story by Jessamyn West in 
the November 8 Practical English (33 W. 42d 
St., New York 36). Is “Lead Her Like a Pigeon” 
similar in tone and theme to the movie? 

Etten Conroy Kennepy 
Research Associate, Mass Media Awards Program 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 


Points for Decision 


by H. J. Mahoney and T. L. Engle 


High school textbook 


m group guidance 


This texthook is unique in that it offers the combined 

resources of an eminent public | hool yvuidance 

worker and a psychologist whose contribution to high school psychology is 
widely acknowledged, It discusses the wide range of problems high school stu 
dents face (e.g.. understanding yourself, getting along with the crowd. relations 
at home, boy-girl relations, choosing a vocation, why do some of us go wrong 
ete.) and the decisions that must be made now and in the future, ‘Teacher's 


Supplement and Student's Supplement. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


; 


All students can learn’ 


—when their interest is captured—when their efforts are rewarded with the fasei- 
nating, teen-age-centered materials offered in these books. 


COLTON DAVIS HANSHAW 
LIVING YOUR ENGLISH, Grade 7, Grade 8 


\ simplified textbook-workbook series for slow learners. Lively cartoous. Teach 
ers Manuals, Answer Strips, Tests with Answers 

ST RANG ROBERIS HEAVEY BARBE STEWARI 

TEEN-AGE TALES Books 1-5* 


Level of interest high school; level of reading difheulty tilth sixth grace 
Feacher's Manual tor each grade 
* Books 4 and 5 coming January 19457 


HOVIOUS 
NEW TRAILS IN READING 


\ new reading improvement program lor secondary school students, kor remedial 
and developmental uses, 7th-Sth grade reading level. Teacher's Manual 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Office Englewood, Chicago 16-San Athanta q Dalles Home Offer: Boston 16 


APPROACHES TO AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Howarp R. Axperson, Editor 


beachers and administrators concerned with the teaching of world athairs 
at all grade levels will tind this book designed especially tor them. Lt contains 
materials hitherto not readily available on the background of world affairs 


plus suggestions lor tead hing about international aflairs 
Pat | WORLD TENSIONS AND WAYS OF DEALING WITH 
THEM 
Sets forth causes of world tensions and suggests ways they may 
be reduced 
Pat TL WAYS OF LIVING IN THE MODERN WORLD 
Chapters on t1 countries or areas dealing with history, culture, 
geography, economics, politics and contemporary problems 
Part IE SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
Describes practices for teaching and improving international 


material at all grade levels, and for teacher education 


Contributors are well-known authorities who present significant points which 


every informed citizen should know 
22 Chapters, {78 pages 
Price $3.50 paperbound; clothbound 
Discounts on quantity orders 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEARBOOK 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


\ Department of the National PFducation Association 
Sixteenth Street, N.W.. Washington 6, DC 
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